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GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING THE TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This circular has been prepared in order to make available in compact form 
the more important facts regarding the Territory of Alaska. The Department 
of the Interior is unable to give information regarding business conditions 
other than that contained in this circular, and it is impossible for the depart- 
ment to give prospective settlers advice regarding the portion of the Territory 
offering them the best opportunities. Persons contemplating settling in Alaska 
should read this circular carefully in order to obtain knowledge of the general 
conditions in the Territory. It should be borne in mind that pioneer condi- 
tions prevail in the greater portion of Alaska. As many erroneous statements 
have gained circulation regarding the Territory, prospective settlers should 
when practicable verify all statements by consulting the Government reports, 
which are generally available at the libraries in the larger cities. The Govern- 
ment does not pay for the transportation of settlers to Alaska, nor does it 
advance money for this purpose. 

“A list of United States Geological Survey publications on Alaska may be 
obtained by addressing the Director, United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A price list of miscellaneous Government publications may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The annual report of the governor of Alaska, which con- 
tains a review of the progress of the Territory during the year, may be ob- 
tained free from the Secretary of the Interior as, long as the supply lasts. 

The local administration of Territorial matters is under the direction of the 
governor of Alaska, whose office is at Juneau. 

Correspondence should in all cases be addressed to the office or officer men- 
tioned in the circular. : 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Alaska derives its name from an English corruption of the native word 
** Al-ay-ek-sa,”” probably meaning “The great land” or “ Mainland.” 

The region now known as Alaska was first visited by the Russian officers 
Bering and Chirikov in 1741. Russian traders and trappers soon entered the 
country and through their activity other nations became interested in this 
region. Spanish expeditions in 1774 and 1775 visited the southeastern shore 
and in 1778 the English explorer, Capt. James Cook, made extensive surveys of 
the coast for the British Government. The first settlement was made by the 
Russians at Three Saints on Kodiak Island in 1784, and in 1804 the Russian- 
American Co. founded Sitka, making it the seat of government in 1805. 

In 1799 the trade and regulation of the Russian possessions in America were 
given over to the Russian-American Co. for a term of 20 years, which was 
afterwards twice renewed for similar periods. 

In 1821 Russia attempted by ukase to exclude foreign navigators from Bering 
Sea and the Pacific coast of her possessions, which caused a controversy with 
the United States and Great Britain. The question was settled by a treaty 
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with the United States in 1824 and one with Great Britain in 1825, by which 
an attempt was made to fix permanently the boundaries of the Russian posses- 
Sions in America. 

In March, 1867, Alaska was purchased by the United States for the sum of 
$7,200,000 in gold, and in October of the same year the formal transfer was 
made at Sitka. From 1867 to 1877 Alaska was governed by the War Depart- 
ment, although the customs were from the beginning collected by the Treasury 
Department, and with the latter the control rested from 1877 until the passage 
of the act of 1884. This act extended over Alaska the laws of the State of 
Oregon so far as they were applicable, created a judicial district and a land 
district, put in force the mining laws of the United States, and gave the country 
an administrative system. 

The influx of settlers after the discovery of gold in the Klondike, Yukon 
Territory, in 1896 rendered more adequate laws necessary. In 1899 and 1900 
Congress made provisions for a code of civil and criminal law, and in 1903 
passed a homestead act. In the meantime a serious boundary dispute had arisen 
between the United States and Canada regarding the interpretation of the 
treaty of 1825. This was settled in 1903 by an agreement whereby the seacoast 
of Canada extended no farther north than 54° 40’. 

By the act of May 7, 1906, Alaska was given power to elect a Delegate to 
Congress. The act of August 24, 1912, provided for the creation of a Territorial 
legislature. 


GEOGRAPHY.* 


Alaska in its greatest extent is included between the meridians of 130° west. 


longitude and 173° east longitude and between the parallels of 51° and 72° 
north latitude. It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean; on the west by 
the Arctic Ocean, Bering Strait, and Bering Sea; on the south and southwest 
by the Gulf of Alaska and the Pacific Ocean; and on the east by the Yukon 
Territory and British Columbia. The eastern boundary from the Arctic Ocean 
to the neighborhood of Mount St. Elias is the one hundred and forty-first me- 
ridian; thence southeastward to Portland Canal it is irregular and can not be 
described in general terms, except that it runs approximately parallel to the 
irregular shore line and about 80 miles therefrom. 

Alaska is in approximately the same latitude as the Scandinavian Peninsula ; 
Point Barrow, its northernmost point, is in about the same latitude as North 
Cape; Dixon Entrance, which marks its southern boundary, is nearly on the 
same parallel as Copenhagen; St. Elias is in the latitude of Christiania and 
St. Petersburg; and Sitka is in the latitude of Edinburgh. The longitude of 
the western terminal of the Aleutian Islands is almost identical with that 
of the New Hebrides Islands and is the same as that of New Zealand, and 


Cape Prince of Wales, the most westerly point of the mainland, is nearly as ~ 


far west as the Samoan Islands. Thus a person traveling from New York 
to Attu Island, the westernmost of the Aleutian chain, on reaching San 
Francisco will have accomplished less than half the journey from east to west. 
The area of Alaska is about 590,884 square miles, one-fifth that of the United 
States. The popular conception of the size of Alaska is based on maps of North 
America, which always distort it. The map on page 7, which shows Alaska super- 
imposed on a map of the United States of the same scale, demonstrates that the 
distance from the easternmost to the westernmost point in Alaska is equal 


1 Reprinted with slight changes from Geography and Geology of Alaska, by Alfred H. 
Brooks: Professional Paper No. 45, U. 8. Geological Survey. This publication may be 
consulted at the principal libraries. : 
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to the distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the latitude of Los Angeles 
and that its northernmost and southernmost points are nearly as far apart as 
the Mexican and the Canadian boundaries of the United States. 


Map showing size of Alaska; black area represents Alaska. 


The main mass of Alaska is nearly rectangular and is carved out from the 
continent by the Arctic Ocean and Beaufort Sea on the north and the Gulf of 
Alaska on the south. An extension to the southeast is furnished by the so-called 
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panhandle of southeastern Alaska, and to the southwest by the Alaska Peninsula 
and the Aleutian Islands. 

Alaska has three peninsulas of considerable size. The Alaska Peninsula 
stretches to the southwest and with the archipelagoes beyond—the Aleutian 
Islands belonging to Alaska and the Commander Islands belonging to Russia— 
forms a broken barrier between Bering Sea and the Pacific Ocean. The Kenai 
Peninsula, which is much smaller than the Alaska Peninsula and lies farther 
east, is separated from the mainland by Cook Inlet on the west and Prince 
William Sound on the east, with Kodiak and the adjacent islands forming 
an extension to the southwest. The Seward Peninsula, whose extremity marks 
the westernmost point of the continent, extends from the central part of 
Alaska and is bounded on the north by Kotzebue Sound and the Arctic Ocean 
and on the south by Norton Sound and Bering Sea. The Seward Peninsula 
and the Chuckchee Peninsula of Siberia, which are separated by Bering Strait, 
60 miles in width, divide Bering Sea from the Arctic Ocean. 

Around the Gulf of Alaska the Pacific coast line forms a deep reentering angle, 
the eastern leg of which borders the panhandle of the Territory, usually called 
southeastern Alaska, while the western leg is the shore line of the Alaska Pen- 
insula. The axes of the dominant mountain ranges also undergo a marked 
change in direction, parallel to this crescentlike bend of the southern coast line. 
This bend is, indeed, the topographical record of an important structural feature. 

The main topographic features of Alaska are similar to those of the western 
United States. The highlands of Alaska, like those of the United States and 
Canada, are in general parallel to the coast line, and the four topographic 
provinces of the United States are fairly well defined throughout western 
Canada and continue into Alaska. Along the Pacific coast of Alaska and 
British Columbia is a mountainous belt 50 to 200 miles in width which is the 
westernmost of the four provinces, and may be designated the ‘ Pacific Moun- 
tain system.” It properly includes the mountainous Alexander Archipelago 
and Aleutian Islands, as well as a number of other island groups. While this 
region is in the main rugged and mountainous, its ranges are distinct and 
often separated by broad valleys or indentations of the coast line, forming in 
several cases large basins, like that of the Copper River. Except for a section 
of the inner slope which drains into the Yukon and Kuskokwim, its waters reach 
the Pacific through streams flowing transverse to the axis of the mountains. 

Hast and north of the Pacific Mountains is the Central Plateau region, corre- 
sponding in a broad way with the Central Plateau of the western United States 
and Canada. The term “plateau” can be assigned to only a portion of this 
province, and even that is not a plateau in a strict sense. For the most part 
this region is a gently rolling upland, in which the rivers have trenched broad 
channels, and which is of low relief compared with the adjacent mountain 
ranges. The interstream areas are the remnants of a former plateau surface, 
which has been dissected by erosion, and whose rolling surface slopes gently 
to the north and west. The continuity of this plateau is broken by a number 
of mountains and mountain groups which rise above the general level, but these 
are of much less extent and relief than the similar features of the plateau 
region of the western United States and Canada. This belt is drained largely 
by the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers into Bering Sea and includes a number of 
lowland areas of considerable extent. Among these the flats of the middle 
Yukon and upper Kuskokwim and the lowlands which extend along Bering Sea 
adjacent to the deltas of the Kuskokwim and Yukon are notable. 

East and north of the plateau province a broad cordillera forms the third 
of the geographic divisions, and is the northern extension of the Rocky Moun- 
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tain system. The ranges of this division, like those of the Pacific Mountain 
system, also undergo a marked change in direction. As in the United States, 
they trend northwestward, but swing to the southwest at the Arctic shore, 
which they touch again north of Bering Strait. The drainage of the southern 
slopes of the mountains is chiefly tributary to the Yukon, while the northern 
slope drains into the Arctic Ocean. 

The Great Plains east and north of the Rockies form the fourth province. 
In Alaska this province is represented by an area of low relief which lies 
between the western extension of the Rocky Mountains and the Arctic Ocean 
and is designated the “Arctie slope region.” This area, like the corresponding 
one in the western United States, is really a slightly elevated plateau, which 
slopes to the north from the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. It is dissected 
and more or less rolling, and its waters flow northward into the Arctic Ocean. 

The drainage of Alaska belongs to three divisions: Its southern part, about 
one-fifth of its area, drains to the Pacific Ocean; the great interior region, nearly 
one-half of all Alaska, drains into Bering Sea; and the rest of the territory, its 
northern part, drains to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Yukon, flowing into Bering Sea, and the fifth river in size in North 
America, rises in British Columbia, far to the southeast of Alaska. The Kus- 
kokwim, also emptying into Bering Sea, is second in size only to the Yukon 
among Alaska rivers. It rises on the western slope of the Alaska Range, 
and its course is southwesterly, generally parallel to the Yukon. 

The Pacific drainage embraces two classes of rivers: First, those whose basins 
lie entirely within the coastal mountains, such as the Susitna and Copper, and, 
second, those which rise in the interior and traverse the mountains on their 
way to the sea, such as the Alsek, Taku, and Stikine. 

The Arctic Ocean receives waters from a small part of the plateau province 
through short rivers draining the northern part of the Seward Peninsula, from 
larger ones flowing into Kotzebue Sound, and from interior valleys and northern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountain ranges. 


CLIMATE.* 


Though Alaska is often loosely referred to as an Arctic province, yet nearly 
three-quarters of its area lies within the North Temperate Zone. Geographic 
position and extent relative to oceanic bodies, together with relief, have brought 
about physical conditions producing strong contrasts in climate between dif- 
ferent parts of the Territory. Three general climatic provinces, each of which 
in turn includes a number of subordinate provinces, are recognized. f 

The first is the maritime province lying adjacent to the Pacific Ocean. ‘This 
has a heavy precipitation (50 to 190 inches), comparatively high mean annual 
temperature (40° to 48° F.), cool summers (mean temperatures 50° to 55° F.), 
and mild winters (mean temperatures 20° to 35° F.). It has small variations 
of annual temperatures compared with the interior provinces, the records 
showing from —12° to 84°. The second is the inland province lying beyond 
the coastal mountains, with a continental climate characterized by semiaridity 
(precipitation 9 to 15 inches), comparatively warm summers (mean tempera- 
tures 50° to 58° F.), and cold winters (mean temperatures 0° to —15° Beye 
Its most striking feature is the extreme annual variation in temperatures, 
which are from —76° to 90° F. The mean annual temperature varies from 
15° to 27° F. The third province includes the region tributary to the Arctic 


1 Reprinted with modifications from the report of the Alaska Railroad Commission : 
House Doc. 1346, 62d Cong., 3d sess., pp. 28-32. 
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Ocean, which, according to a few records, has a precipitation of only about 
6 to 8 inches, an average summer temperature of from 40° to 45° F., a winter 
temperature of about —10° to —16° F., and an extreme variation, according 
to a few records, of —54° to 60° F. 

The climate of the coastal province is comparable with that of Scotland 
and the Scandinavian Peninsula, in Europe, but is somewhat warmer. That 
of the inland region is not unlike the climate of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, in Canada. The northerly province bordering the Polar Sea is the 
only one in which Arctic conditions prevail. 

The precipitation of southeastern Alaska varies from about 147 inches at 
Ketchikan to less than 80 inches at Skagway. While there is but little snow 
near sea level, there is a very heavy fall in the mountains. At White Pass the 
winter snowfall is about 25 to 80 feet, but is probably less than 4 feet on the 
Chilkat summit. Records show that the mean annual number of days on which 
precipitation occurs in southeastern Alaska varies from 85 at Skagway to 235 
at Ketchikan. The mean temperatures of the three summer months in this 
province vary from about 50° to about 55° F.; of the three winter months from 
20° to 80° F.; while the mean annual temperature is between 40° and 48° F. 
The highest recorded summer temperature in southeastern Alaska is 92° F.; 
the lowest winter temperature —4° F. 

In the coastal region, stretching from Katalla to Seward, the average tempera- 
ture for the three summer months is about 51° F.; of the three winter months 
from 20° to 30° F. The lowest temperatures recorded in this region are —14° 
F.; the highest 82° F. Incomplete records show an average annual precipitation 
varying according to locality from 54 inches to 185 inches. The precipitation is 
about 127 inches at Katalla, 182 inches at Cordova, 135 inches at Childs Glacier, 
Copper River, 74 inches at Valdez, and 54 inches at Seward. The records indi- 
cate an average at different localities of from 90 to 240 days in which some pre- 
cipitation occurs. The total snowfall is about 5 to 8 feet at Seward, 12 feet at 
Valdez, about 6 feet on Trail Creek along the Alaska Northern Railroad, about 
30 feet at Childs Glacier on the Copper River Railroad, and about 15 feet at 
Thompson Pass, crossed by the Military Road from Valdez. 

In general it may be said that the severest storms along the Pacific seaboard 
of Alaska are from the south and southeast. These are more frequent from 
October to March than during the balance of the year. One of the most im- 
portant climatic features of the coast of Alaska to shipping are the severe 
winds which blow in and out of the valleys that traverse the coast ranges and 
their connecting fiords. These blow toward the land in summer and toward 
the sea in winter. The severest are the outward winds, which are most com- 
mon during January, February, and March, when velocities of 60 and 70 miles 
an hour are said to be not infrequent. Where a harbor or roadstead lies in 
the tracks of such winds they will seriously interfere with shipping. Examples . 
of these winds are found at Lynn Canal, Bering River, Copper River, Lowe 
River, Valdez Glacier, Resurrection River near Seward, Iliamna Bay, and many 
other localities. The fogs in summer and the snowstorms in winter also at times 
delay vessels navigating the Alaska coast. 

The Aleutian Islands and the Alaska Peninsula have a climate characterized 
by comparatively moderate and limited range of temperature and less humidity 
than that of the Pacific coast to the east. The total precipitation is about 80 
inches, which mostly falls as rains. A mean summer temperature of 50° to 55° 
and a mean annual temperature of 40° is indicated by the meager data at 
hand. The extremes of temperature recorded at Unalaska are 78° in July and 
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5° in January. The summers are characterized by fogs alternating with 
severe southwesterly gales accompanied by rain. The climate of the Aleutian 
Islands is not unlike that of Scotland. 

Cook Inlet has quite a different climate from that of the outer coast line. 
Here the precipitation is only 25 to 40 inches, with a snowfall of 4 to 5 feet. 
Some precipitation occurs on about 100 days in the year. The mean annual 
temperature varies greatly in different parts of this region, being from 33° to 
42° F., while the average temperature of the three summer months is about 
58° F.; of the three winter months about 10° to 25° F. The highest recorded 
summer temperature is 87° F.; the lowest winter temperature, —40° F. 

The climate of the lower Susitna and of the Matanuska Valleys differs again, 
both from that of Cook Inlet and of the outer coast line. Here there are a very 
few records, but the summers are known to be warmer than on Cook Inlet and 
the winters are probably milder. The precipitation is small, one year’s records 
at Chickaloon, in the Matanuska Valley, indicate a total of only 10 inches, but 
this was probably an unusually dry year. The lowest temperature recorded 
at this locality during the same period was —12° F.; the highest 84° F, 

The lower Copper River Valley has much the same climate as that of the 
coast, but ascending the river above Tiekel a gradual transition to inland con- 
ditions is noticed. There are no records at Chitina, but the precipitation is 
known to be small, the Summers warm, and the winters cold. At Kennicott, the 
inland terminal of the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, the snowfall is 
about 4 feet, and the extremes of temperatures recorded are —31° and 76° F. 
This station is 2,000 feet above sea leavel and close to a glacier. At Copper 
Center the total precipitation is about 10 inches and the snowfall about 3 feet. 
Extremes of temperature of —50° and 85° have been recorded. The average 
temperatures of the three summer months are about 55° F., and of the three 
winter months about 10° F. It is estimated that the snowfall at Paxson, near 
Isabel Pass, is between 8 and 4 feet, and the total precipitation somewhat 
greater than at Copper Center. 

The total annual precipitation in the upper Yukon Basin varies locally from 
10 to 16 inches. At Fairbanks it is about 11.5 inches, at Eagle 12 inches, at 
Dawson 13 inches, at Fort Gibbon, the mouth of the Tanana, about 14 inches. 
The snowfall in this district is from 8 to 5 feet. It is reported that the snow- 
fall in the Upper White River Basin is only 2 feet. Some precipitation occurs 
for about 80 days in the year. The mean temperature for the three summer 
months at Fairbanks is about 56° F.; the mean temperature for the three 
winter months about —12° F.; the mean annual temperature about 25° F. A 
minimum temperature of —70° F. is recorded, and a maximum of 90° F, 
The precipitation on the lower Yukon and Kuskokwim is about 17 to 20 inches. 
The average summer temperatures are a little lower than at Fairbanks, and 
the winter temperature about the same. 

Along the shores of Bering Sea the mean summer temperature varies from 
40° to 50° and the mean annual temperature from 25° to 40°. The extremes 
of temperature recorded at Nome are about 60° in July and —25° in January. 
The precipitation is about 15 inches at Nome, 17 inches at St. Michael, and 40 
inches at St. Paul Island. The climate of the northern half of Bering Sea is 
comparable with that of the Province of Archangel, in Northern Russia, a region 
which supports some agricultural population. 

The arctic province, which includes the littoral of the Polar Sea, as well as 
the drainage basins of the tributary rivers, is similar to that of the Bering 
Sea, but colder. At Point Barrow, the northernmost cape of Alaska, the mean 
annual temperature is below 8°, and the mean annual precipitation less than 
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8 inches. The highest temperatures recorded at Point Barrow do not exceed 
65° and the lowest —55°. This northern field has a distinctly arctic climate 
similar to that of the rest of the cireumpolar region. 

One effect of climate is the frozen condition of the ground which seoauis in 
much of the inland region. At Fairbanks the alluvium is in many places frozen 
to bedrock, ground frost having been met with to a depth of over 300 feet. It 
is to be noted that unless the cover of moss and vegetation is stripped only 
about 18 to 24 inches of the surface thaws during the summer. On removal 
of the vegetative covering the ground thaws, so that the frozen subsoil is no 
detriment to agriculture. The ground is, however, not everywhere frozen in the 
inland region. The beds of the larger watercourses are in general unfrozen, 
and this also holds true of the gravel benches along the valley walls and other 
deposits of alluvium which are drained. The talus-covered slopes of the valleys 
are generally frozen. 

No permanent ground frost occurs along the Pacific littoral, and the same 
probably holds true of most of the Susitna and Matanuska Basins. There is 
considerable permanently frozen ground in the Copper River Valley, especially 
along the foothills and slopes of the Alaska Range. In the Yukon Basin per- 
manently frozen ground is the rule, except under conditions described above. 

The experience of those long resident in Alaska has shown the climate to be 
very healthful. No extremes of cold or heat occur along the Pacific seaboard. 
The excessive rains characteristic of many parts of this district are, to be sure, 
disagreeable, but experience demonstrates the fact that they have no adverse 
effect on health. It must be remembered, too, that the excessive precipitation 
is by no means universal in this maritime belt. It has been shown that at 
Skagway, for example, the total precipitation is less than 80 inches, and 
at Seward about 54 inches. Probably the most trying feature of the coastal 
climate is the strong winds which blow in the winter from the valleys travers- 
ing the coastal barrier. 

The Cook Inlet and Susitna regions have a climate similar to that of the 
interior, and warmer summers than those on the coast, with less precipitation. 
The same holds true of the Copper River Basin. Of the Yukon it may be said 
that the summers are cool and that bright, clear weather prevails most of the 
time. The aridity of the climate makes the extreme temperatures of winter 
easy to resist. All who have lived in this inland region are agreed that the 
winter climate is far more healthful than in many parts of the States where 
the temperature is higher, but where there is an excess of humidity. Residents 
of the interior have no fear of the extreme cold that often prevails during the 
winter months. The winter journey between Fairbanks and Valdez is made by 
men, women, and children and offers no serious hardships except when storms 
are encountered. On the other hand, the more humid climate of Seward Penin- 
sula is much more trying. Here the winter storms are severe and the absence of 
timber gives no shelter. The summer climate at Nome is delightful. 


HOURS OF DAYLIGHT. 


The table on pages 13 and 14 shows the apparent (or sundial) time of the 
rising and setting of the sun’s upper limb, on an unobstructed horizon on the 
first day of each month; it is based on the sun’s average declination and applies 
to all years. The table shows also the beginning of morning twilight and the 
ending of evening twilight; the time of beginning and ending of twilight as 
given in this table is the moment when the sun’s center is 6° below the horizon, 
at which time the brightest stars are visible on a clear day. 
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POPULATION. 


According to the census of 1910, the total population of Alaska was 63,700, of 
which about 36,000 were whites. The census was taken in winter, when only 
permanent residents could be enumerated, and these figures should therefore 
be augumented by many thousands, representing the annual summer migration 
to Alaska of miners, cannery employees, and others, but of course not including 
tourists. The governor of Alaska in his report for 1915 estimates the white 
population as 44,000. 

Skagway had a population of 872 (1910). It is not known what the popula- 
tion of the region tributary to the White Pass Railroad is, but it probably 
includes several thousand people. It is also estimated that there are 2,000 or 
3,000 more in the Klondike and other Canadian mining districts of the Yukon 
which are connected with the White Pass route by river navigation and winter 
roads. 

The town of Haines, on Lynn Canal, had a population of 445 (1910), and the 
total of the tributary district was about 1,000. These include about 100 miners 
and prospectors in the Chilkat Basin. It is also estimated that there may be 
100 or more whites along the Canadian part of.the Haines-Fairbanks route. 

The coastal towns of Prince William Sound and adjacent regions had popu- 
lations in 1910 as follows: Katalla, 188; Cordova, 1,152; Seward, 534. Owing 
to the increase in mining developments in the adjacent regions and the com- 
mencement of construction by the Government of a railway system in Alaska, 
of which Seward has been designated as a terminal, the population of Seward 
has probably increased to approximately 2,500. The incorporated town of 
Valdez had 810 in 1910, to which should be added some 600 or 700 more, rep- 
resenting the population of a settlement immediately adjacent, not included 
within the city limits. There are no facts available regarding the population 
of the Copper River Valley, as the census was taken before the influx of people 
due to the completion of the Copper River and Northwestern Railway. -It is 
probably safe to place this at several thousand, including those resident on or 
near the military road stretching from Valdez northward. 

The population of the Kenai Peninsula, including Seward, is estimated as 
3,000, and there are approximately 4,000 in the Cook Inlet region, including the 
Susitna Valley. During the summer of 1914 the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission established a base, or headquarters, camp at the mouth of Ship Creek 
on Knik Arm, Cook Inlet, in connection with the surveys for the new Govern- 
ment railway. Construction of the railway was begun at this point early in 
1915, and this resulted in a remarkable influx of population. The town was 
named Anchorage from the fact that ocean-going vessels anchor just offshore, 
not being able to proceed farther northward in Knik Arm. In the course of a 
few months the population of Anchorage has increased to approximately 2,500. 
The population of the Iliamna region was reported to be 271 in 1910, but of this 
probably not more than 100 are whites. : 

In 1910 there were nearly 17,000 residents in the Alaska part of the Yukon 
and in the Kuskokwim Basins. Of these nearly 8,000 were in Fairbanks and 
the adjacent region. The population of Fairbanks was 3,541 (1910) ; Chena, 
138; Tanana, at the mouth of the river of the same name, 398; Rampart, 83; 
Hotsprings, 101. It is estimated that the entire population of the Iditarod- 
Innoko and adjacent districts is between 8,000 and 4,000, but there has been 
such an influx since the census was taken that these figures may be in error. 

Though it will be evident from the above statement that the population of 
central Alaska is scant, it must be remembered that up to the present time the 
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industrial conditions have been such as to attract only the placer miner. 


placer mining has been limited entirely to the exploitation of bonanzas. 


Hyven 
It is 


true, of course, that lode mining has been started at Fairbanks and one copper 
mine opened in the Kotsina-Chitina district, but outside of this there has been 
little industrial advancement in the inland region. In the absence of means of 
communication only the arable lands that lie close to the settlements have been 
taken up, so that the farming population is very small. 


Population of minor civil divisions, 1910. 


[District, except as otherwise stated, means recorder’s district. ] 


JUDICIAL DIVISION No. 1.4 


Juneau district: 
Auke .willagejso eo Se 
Douglas town (incorpo- 
rated) 
Juneau town (incorpo- 
Tasted) Sosa Bese 


Treadwell town_-----~~ 
Other plicess eases s-— 


Ketchikan district: 
Howkan village____-_- 
Kasaan village_______-~ 
Ketchikan town (incor- 
porated) =. ee aes 
Klawak (Klawock) vil- 


Klinkwan 

Wiwlages— Saas bes 
Metlakatla village_-__-_ 
Saxman village 
Shakan village_____-_- 
Other iplaces2— 22222535 


Sitka district: 
Hoonah village 
Sitka village 
Sitka (native) village__ 
Tenakee village_-___-_-~_ 
Yakutat village__----_- 
Other) placesxiaee22 22 


Skagway district: 
Chilkoot village____-~-- 
Fort Wm. H. Seward__- 
Haines town (incorpo- 


Skagway town (incor- 
porated) 


Otherrplaces=4—2 s-=-—— 


- Wrangell district: 
KRakesvillages-— 202s 
Petersburg town (incor- 
porated) 22 2242-2 Ss 
Wrangell town (incor- 
porated) 
Other places=2--2-———— 


5, 854 


3, 520 


2, 210 


1, 980 


1, 652 


15, 216 


JUDICIAL DIVISION No. 2.1 


Cape Nome district: 
HOR GD a Vils een ee ee 
Nome town 
rated) 


Otheraplacesas 2-2 


Council City district: 
Council City village____ 
Others placeswece ses 


Fairhaven district: 
Candle village _.______ 
Deering village________ 
Other places__________ 


Kougarok district: 
igloo,villagel == =a)" 
Others places 22. = 


Kuskokwim district (part of) : 


Bethelavillace 22.272 
Kashunuk village______ 
Napakiak (Napahaiaga- 
mute) villages oe ses 
Nunivak Island 
Other aplaces=223- = S<= 


1, 027 


289 


397 


3, 924 


686 


543 


308 


——- #2, 201 


Noatak-Kobuk district : 
Barrow village_______~— 
Kotzebue village_______ 
Noatak ea villaces soe 
POInty DALEO Wee ee 
Point? Hopes! a2 
Shungnak village 
Others places see 


Port Clarence district: 
Cape Prince of Wales__— 
Muller syiliages == 
King Island 
Little Diomede Island__ 
Other places______--~-~- 


. St. Lawrence Island district : 


Cambell village-__-_--~ 
Others places=2 22 


St. Michael district (part of) : 
St. Michael village_____ 
Other, placesas2———- 


1 Boundaries of judicial divisions are given on page Pale 
2'Total for Kuskokwim district in judicial divisions 2, 3, and 4 is 2, 711. 
3 Total for St. Michael district in judicial divisions 2 end 4 is 2,255. 


2, 262 


1, 007 
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Population of minor civil divisions, 1910—Continued. 


JUDICIAL DIVISION No. 3.1 


Aleutian Islands district: 
Iliuliuk (Unalaska) vil- 


Tae CLR Sie eee See 281 
St. George Island_____~ 90 
Step baulislandsas = 201 
Others places2s-2——-——— 511 

Bristol Bay district: 
Kanakanak (Chogiung) 

Vi ASC er ee ge 165 
Kwinak (Quinhagak) 

WAN A SC yoke ores at 111 
Nushagak village______ 74 
Othereplaces=—— so Apel 2 

Cook Inlet district: 
KOK Villa sen ae 118 
Susitna village________ 233 
Other™places 2S Ses set 326 
Copper Center district: 
Copper Center village__ 91 
Others places] =) == 462 
Cordova district:: 
Cordova town (incorpo- 

rated) eee ral Lessee 1,152 
Orcayyillagces saa.) oot Ss 141 
Othersplaces. 22 === 486 

Jliamna district: 
Hianina, villages 2 22 Al 
Othersplaccsses Aes eee 150 
Kayak district: 
Katalla village__.______ 188 
Othersplaces= ees soe 435 
Kenai district: 
Kenai village _._______ 250 
Seldovia village_______ 173 
Seward town (incorpo- 

TOC) pees eee ie 534 

Othensplacesa 222 suk 735 
Kodiak district: 

Afognak village______- 318 

Akhiok (Achiok)  vil- 

LCase oa 106 
Karin villagers =< 549 
Kodiak village ________ 43 
Wood Island village____ 168 
Other, placesS222. 22 = 869 

Kuskokwim district (part of)_-___ 
Nabesnamdistrict S22 22h enrm 2 <i 
Prince William Sound district_____ 
Unga Peninsula district: 
Chignik Bay village____ 566 
Ungasvdilacel22ss 108 
Other -places_22UL2 2: 3 629 


1, 083 


4, 502 


677 


553 


271 


623 


2, 448 
219 
103 
210 


1, 303 
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JUDICIAL DIVISION No. 38—Continued. 
Valdez district : 
Ellamar village __-_--~ 98 
Horgelaiscumes2.—. 25 162 
Totitiekwvillagem =e 156 
Tiekel railroad station_~— 120 
Valdez town (incorpo- 
rated) ea! ees 810 
Other’ places_-- U2 3, 469 
4, 815 
TIN Ga Sees ee eee ee ae 20, O78 


JUDICIAL DIVISION No. 4.1 


Chandalarcdistrictss = ees 
Circle district : 


Circlenallage 2243. Sees 144 

Hortey ukons=-22 2. = 321 

Others placess= =.= 334 
Hagle district: 

Eagle town (incorpo- 

Bate) me Se SA we ey 178 
Hort Weberk=. =2 = S208 198 
Other? placesLl— os 2s 167 

Fairbanks district: 
Chatanika village______ 193 
Chena town (incorpo- 

rated =" ee eee eee 138 
Chena (native) village_ AT 
Dome village ose 135 
ether villages se= see PALS} 
Fairbanks town (incor- 

Dora ted) asses 3, 541 
Garden Island village__ PAI 
Graehl village_______-- 198 
Nenana village_______=+ 190 
Other-+places=.422-2—2— 2, 803 

Fort Gibbon district: 
Mission of Our Savior 

(native) village___-- 114 
Tanana town (incorpo- 

TYCCC eee eee ee ee 398 
Otheri placesse. 2s ee Sse 346 

HOEY Eten CUS tT Cle eee 
Hot Springs district : 
Hot Springs village____ 101 
Otherzeplaces- a2 22 ss 271 
SOMES NAO StI Chess eecse es ee ee 
Koyukuk district : 
Arctiesvillage: fee es 40 
Other -placess_s2242225— 415 


Kuskokwim district (part of) ----- . 


Mount McKinley district--_-_------ 


1 Boundaries of judicial divisions are given on page 21. 
2 Total for Kuskokwim district in judicial divisions 2, 3, and 4 is 2,711. 


14949°—16——3 


368 


799 


543 


7, 675 
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Population of minor civil divisions, 1910—Continued. 


JUDICIAL Division No, 4—Continued. JUDICIAL Division No, 4—Continued. 
Nulato district: ; Rampart district: 
Kaltag villaces ee 141 Rampart village_______ 83 
Kokrines village_______ 128 Rampart (native) vil- 
Koyukuk village_______ 121 he Oye cee eS eee 36 
Nulato village___-__ + 230 Stevens village________ 100 
Other-placess222 2-2" 165 Others pla cesta =a 151 
ak ee 785 |. i 370 
Ophir district: St. Michael district (part of) : 
Dishkakat village______ 145 Anvik village seer 151 
Ophirevillage.2 ese 122 Koserefsky village_____ Zou 
Other = piicess= = ee 295 Unalaklik (Unalakleet) 
Otter district: ie Ws ene ce 
Otter ‘village "<2 _o =o 93 es eA acca 11.128 
Richmond village______ 1438 mien de Seerie ok eee eee 430 
Other? placés= =: 3 998 a 
1, 234 MT Ota Sees | ea HiGs. (lel 
GOVERNMENT.’ 


Executive. 


The executive power is vested in the governor, who is appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a term of four years, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The governor may veto any bill passed by the Territorial legislature within 
three days after it is presented to him. The bill must be vetoed within three 
days if the legislature continues in session; otherwise it becomes law without 
the governor’s approval. The legislature may override the veto by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members to which each house is entitled. ; 


Legislative. 


The legislative power is vested in a Territorial legislature consisting of a 
senate and a house of representatives. The senate consists of 8 members, 2 from 
each of the four judicial divisions into which Alaska is now divided.* The 
house of representatives consists of 16 members, 4 from each of the four judicial 
divisions. The term of each member of the senate is four years, one member 
from each judicial division being elected every two years. The term of each 
member of the house of representatives is two years. 

The legislature convenes biennially at Juneau, the capital, on the first Mon- 
day in March in odd years, and the length of the session is limited to 60 days, 
but the governor is empowered to call a special session, which shall not con- 
tinue longer than 15 days. Elections for members of the legislature are held 
every two years on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of each 
even year. The Session Laws are sold by the secretary of the Territory (address 
Juneau, Alaska) ; the price for the laws for the 1918 session is $5; the price of 
the laws for 1915 session is $5. 

Section 9 of the act approved August 24, 1912, confers the following legisla- 
tive power on the Territorial legislature: ‘“ The legislative power of the Terri- 


1 Total for St. Michael district in judicial divisions 2 and 4 is 2,255. 

2 All laws relating to Alaska enacted by Congress prior to Mar. 4, 1913, are contained 
in the volume entitled ‘‘ Compiled Laws of the Territory of Alaska,’’ which was published 
as Senate Document No. 1093, Sixty-second Congress, third session, and which may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, Do Ce stor7$1-50: 

3 The boundaries of the judicial divisions are given on page 21. 
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tory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, but no law shall be passed 
interfering with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon 
the property of the United States; nor shall the lands or other property of 
nonresidents be taxed higher than the lands or other property of residents; nor 
shall the legislature grant to any corporation, association, or individual any 
special or exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise without the affirmative 
approval of Congress; nor shall the legislature pass local or special laws in 
any of the cases enumerated in the act of July thirtieth, eighteen hundred and. 
eighty-six; nor shall it grant private charters or special privileges; but it 
may, by general act, permit persons to associate themselves together as bodies 
corporate for manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and other industrial pur- 
suits, and for the conduct of business of insurance, savings banks, banks of 
discount and deposit (but not of issue), loans, trust, and guaranty associa- 
tions, for the establishment and conduct of cemeteries, and for the construc- 
tion and operation of railroads, wagon roads, vessels, and irrigating ditches, 
and the colonization and improvement of lands in connection therewith, or for 
colleges, Seminaries, churches, libraries, or any other benevolent, charitable, 
or scientific association, but the authority embraced in this section shall only 
permit the organization of corporations or associations whose chief business 
shall be in the Territory of Alaska; no divorce shall be granted by the legis- 
lature, nor shall any divorce be granted by the courts of the Territory, unless 
the applicant therefor shall have resided in the Territory for two years next 
preceding the application, which residence and all causes for divorce shall be 
determined by the court upon evidence adduced in open court; nor shall any 
lottery or the sale of lottery tickets be allowed; nor shall the legislature or 
any municipality interfere with or attempt in anywise to limit the acts of 
Congress to prevent and punish gambling, and all gambling implements shall 
be seized by the United States marshal or any of his deputies, or any con- 
stable or police officer, and destroyed; nor shall spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors be manufactured or sold, except under such regulations and restrictions 
as Congress shall provide; nor shall any public money be appropriated by the 
Territory or any municipal corporation therein for the support or benefit of 
any sectarian, denominational, or private school, or any school not under the 
exclusive control of the Government; nor shall the Government of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska or any political or municipal corporation or subdivision of the 
Territory make any subscription to the capital stock of any incorporated com- 
pany, or in any manner lend its credit for the use thereof; nor shall the Ter- 
ritory or any municipal corporation therein have power or authority to create 
or assume any bonded indebtedness whatever; nor to borrow money in the 
name of the Territory or of any municipal division thereof; nor to pledge the 
faith of the people of the same for any loan whatever, either directly or indi- 
rectly; nor to create nor to assume any indebtedness, except for the actual 
running expenses thereof; and no such indebtedness for actual running ex- 
penses shall be created or assumed in excess of the actual income of the Ter- 
ritory or municipality for that year, including as a part of such income appro- 
priations then made by Congress, and taxes levied and payable and applicable 
to the payment of such indebtedness, and cash and other money credits on hand 
and applicable and not already pledged for prior indebtedness: Provided, 
That all authorized indebtedness shall be paid in the order of its creation; 
all taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects and shall be levied 
and collected under general laws, and the assessments shall be according to 
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the actual value thereof. No tax shall be levied for Territorial purposes in 
excess of one per centum upon the assessed valuation of property therein in 
any one year; nor shall any incorporated town or municipality levy any tax, 
for any purpose, in excess of two per centum of the assessed valuation of 
property within the town in any one year: Provided, That the Congress re- 
serves the exclusive power for five years from the date of the approval of 
this act to fix and impose any tax or taxes upon railways or railway property 
in Alaska, and no acts or laws passed by the Legislature of Alaska providing 
for a county form of government therein shall have any force or effect until 
it shall be submitted to and approved by the affirmative action of Congress; 
and all laws passed, or attempted to be passed, by such legislature in said 
Territory inconsistent with the provisions of this section shall be null and 
void: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to abridge 
the right of the legislature to modify the qualifications of electors by extend- 
ing the elective franchise to women.” 

All laws passed by the Territorial legislature must be transmitted to Con- 
gress, and if disapproved by Congress they are void and of no effect. 

Section 8 of the act approved August 24, 1912 (Public, 334), provides ‘“ That 
the Constitution of the United States, and all the laws thereof which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within the said Terri- 
tory as elsewhere in the United States; that all the laws of the United States 
heretofore passed establishing the executive and judicial departments in Alaska 
shall continue in full force and effect until amended or repealed by act of Con- 
gress; that except as herein provided all laws now in force in Alaska shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until altered, amended, or repealed by Congress or 
by the legislature: Provided, That the authority herein granted to the legisla- 
ture to alter, amend, modify, and repeal laws in force in Alaska shall not extend 
to the customs, internal-revenue, postal, or other general laws of the United 
States or to the game, fish, and fur-seal laws and laws relating to fur-bearing 
animals of the United States applicable to Alaska, or to the laws of the United 
States providing for taxes on business and trade, or to the act entitled ‘ An act 
to provide for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establishment and 
maintenance of schools, and the care and support of insane persons in the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, and for other purposes,’ approved January twenty-seventh, 
nineteen hundred and five, and the several acts amendatory thereof: Provided 
further, That this provision shall not operate to prevent the legislature from 
imposing other and additional taxes or licenses. And the legislature shall pass 
no law depriving the judges and officers of the district court of Alaska of any 
authority, jurisdiction, or function exercised by like judges or officers of district 
courts of the United States.” 


Judicial. 
COURTS. 


The judicial power of the Territory is vested in the United States District 
Court for Alaska and in probate, juvenile, and justices’ courts. The district 
court is divided into four divisions, each presided over by a judge appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a 
term of four years. It has the same jurisdiction as district courts of the 
United States, and in addition either appellate or original jurisdiction in all 
criminal actions and civil causes when the amount in controversy does not 
exceed $50, arising under the acts of Congress locally applicable to the Terri- 
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tory and the acts passed by the Territorial legislature. The probate, juvenile, 
and justices’ courts are located in convenient precincts designated in each 
judicial division by the United States judges. They are presided over by 
United States commissioners, who are appointed by the United States judges, 
and who act as United States commissioners, judges of the probate and juvenile 
courts and ex officio justices of the peace. These courts have limited original 
jurisdiction in probate and minor civil and criminal matters arising under the 
Federal statutes applicable to the Territory and its Territorial laws. 


BOUNDARIES OF JUDICIAL DIVISIONS. 


The act approved March 8, 1909 (85 Stat., 839), provides the following 
boundaries for the four judicial divisions: 

Division No. 1— All that part of Alaska lying east of the one hundred and 
forty-first meridian of west longitude. 

Division No, 2.—AlIl that territory lying west of a line commencing on the 
Arctie coast at the one hundred and forty-eighth meridian; thence extending 
south along the easterly watershed of the Colville River to a point on the Rocky 
Mountain divide between the headwaters of Colville River on the north and 
west and the waters of the Chandlar on the south; thence southwesterly along 
the divide between the waters of the Colville River, the Kotzebue Sound, and 
Norton Sound on the north and west and the waters of the Yukon on the south 
to the one hundred and sixty-first meridian of west longitude; thence along 
said meridian to the Kuskokwim River ; thence southwesterly along the center of 
the channel of said Kuskokwin River to Bering Sea; the said division to include 
all the islands lying north of the fifty-ninth parallel of north latitude. 

Division No. 3.—AI] that territory lying south and west of the line starting 
on the coast of the Gulf of Alaska at the one hundred and forty-first meridian 
of west longitude; thence northerly along said meridian to a point due east 
from Mount Kimball; thence west to summit of Mount Kimball; thence south- 
westerly along the southerly watershed of the headwaters of Tanana River; 
thence westerly along the divide between the waters of the Gulf of Alaska on 
the south and the waters of the Yukon on the north to the summit of Mount 
McKinley; thence continuing westerly along the divide between the waters 
of the Gulf of Alaska and Bristol Bay on the south and the waters of the 
Yukon and Kuskokwim on the north to the one hundred and fifty-ninth merid- 
ian of west longitude; thence northwesterly to the Kuskokwim River on the one 
hundred and sixty-first meridian of west longitude; thence southwesterly along 
the center of said river to Bering Sea; said division to include the Alaska 
Peninsula, the Aleutian Islands, and all islands along the coast of this district 
south and west of the said district and all lying south of the fifty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude. 

Division No. 4.—All that part of Alaska lying east of the second division and 
north of the third division. 

TERMS OF COURTS. 


One general term of court is held each year in each division as follows: Divi- 
sion No. 1 at Juneau; division No. 2 at Nome; division No. 8 at Valdez; division 
No. 4 at Fairbanks. , 

Such additional terms are held at other places in each division as the Attorney 
General may direct. The address of the clerk for each division is as given above. 
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Delegate to Congress. 


The Territory elects a Delegate to Congress, who may participate in debate, 
but who has no vote. Beginning in 1914 this Delegate is elected on the same 
date aS members of the legislature. 


COMMERCE.’ 


Alaska’s commerce includes northward shipments of food products, merchan- 
dise, machinery, lumber, coal, etc., and return shipments of gold, silver, copper, 
Salmon, halibut, etc. In addition the Territory produces some lumber, farm 
products, ete., which are consumed locally and as to the value of which no 
accurate figures are available, but is probably about half a million dollars. 

The following statistics are taken from the annual report of the governor of 
Alaska for 1915. 

Imports and exports of foreign gold and silver, and most of the foreign ex- 
ports, are in transit. The other items cover the real trade of the Territory. 


Commerce of Alaska. 


IMPORTS.? 
Calendar years. 
1911 1912 1913 1914 
Merchandise from the United States........... $15, 169,149 | $21,992,761 | $21,689, 690 $21, 610, 860 
Merchandise from foreign ports...............-- 519, 221 925, 034 751,173 662, 994 
Gold and silver from foreign ports........-.--.- 3, 520, 170 3, 840, 546 4, 320, 985 3, 576, 090 
Total imports...........2-2-2+2----------| 19,208,540 | 26, 758,341 | 26,761,848 | 25,849,944 
EXPORTS. 
Merchandise to the United States.............- $19, 318, 859 | $24,793,886 | $22, 252,942 $25, 609, 957 
Merchandise to foreign ports. .-..-- ieee? Boe 1, 174, 393 1, 452, 955 1, 141, 660 1, 006, 518 
Domestic gold and silver to the United States..| 14, 699, 694 16, 031, 705 12, 959, 266 14, 729, 905 
Foreign gold and silver to the United States... 3, 353, 361 8, 704, 173 4,306, 591 3, 450, 400 
T Ot) OXDOIES . . apco/dencnce een es ase 38, 546, 307 45, 982, 719 40, 660, 459 44,796, 780 
Grand total of imports and exports...... 57, 754,847 | 72,741,060 | 67,422,307 | 70, 646, 724 


1 A publication entitled “Commerce and Industries of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines,’’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Special Agent Series No. 
67, may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents; this publication contains detailed statistics regarding 
shipments to and from Alaska during the fiscal years 1908 to 1912. Detailed statistics 
regarding shipments to and from Alaska during the fiscal years 1913 to 1915 are con- 
tained in the publication entitled ‘“‘Monthly Summary of the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, June, 1915,’’ which may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for 15 cents. Monthly statements regarding the commerce of Alaska are published 
in the ‘‘ Monthly Summary of the Foreign Commerce of the United States,’ which may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents for 15 cents each or $1.50 annual sub- 
seription for 12 issues. The annual report of the governor of Alaska also contains 
statistics regarding commerce. 

2 As Alaska is a Territory of the United States there are no import duties on articles 
shipped from the continental United States to Alaska. Imports from foreign countries 
pay the same duties as in other parts of the United States. Federal excise taxes, inter- 
nal-revenue taxes, and immigration laws are the same in Alaska as in other portions of 
the United States. There are no restrictions on immigration into Alaska from other parts 
of the United States. 
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Value of domestic merchandise and gold and silver shipped from Alaska to the 
United States. 


Calendar years. 


Articles. ra 
1911 1912 1913 1914 
pees OLC:ANG INAtlOwe 2 as oe seo emis sans ae $2, 898, 885 $4, 904, 715 $3, 765, 132 $3, 365, 342 
ish: 
Salmon jcanneds 2s: Gseeacsee cesoe cae eee 13, 136, 980 15, 551, 794 13, 349, 438 17, 906, 215 
Salnion, all other.) 2 coche. eee hat 502, 134 907, 242 1, 074, 483 750, 512 
All other fish and fish products.........--- 478, 497 589, 529 1, 092, 274 908, 921 
mushMertilizerssee te sete ce eee ee a 63, 439 41, 662 53, 657 51, 463 
isbrandiw hale ole sec. Sse oe te ces 170, 991 283, 339 243, 096 310, 344 
TE A ed Sites Ure gin Save nO Je ee 816, 850 728, 554 672, 633 792, 485 
CEYsPSUEN erate ateiatse a carla etal pain ya emia ens ain chots 124, 200 129, 375 129, 375 107, 347 
Mar DIOS eel utaceeee cme ie ee mer ee 49, 455 77, 159 92, 588 119, 796 
‘Rintore and concentrates. ss: 2.20. <2 de So ke 41, 830 90, 831 72, 734 71, 400 
Witsiepingie ees coeem Mane ea Nee. 20, 551 18, 012 SO ela ae dese 
Othermerchandisess- 7 vee sees 2c oe eae 852, 758 1,000, 261 1, 188, 834 1, 226, 132 
Goldtandisilversenc ses ceectscc ssh o ses Wears We 14, 699, 694 16, 031, 705 12, 959, 266 14, 729, 905 
TO Galera cures open nape ae Bist wel teais 33, 856, 264 40, 354, 178 34, 693, 590 40, 339, 862 
Gold and silver shipped to the United States. 
: Calendar years. 
Judicial divisions. 
1911 1912 1913 1914 
bE een Ae BNL petit Wei A chek ob ees eA $3, 730,264 | $4,040,858} $3, 586, 164 $4, 177, 069 
SECOUde ee eaten cee ee Seer Ce aan 3, 246, 498 3, 138, 881 2, 239, 057 2, 662, 273 
Pen ers nee Somer A It Se 404, 861 734, 507 592, 008 1, 491, 248 
Bourne. we. Pech -fenee cas Aedes 7, 318, 071 8, 117, 459 6, 542, 037 6, 399, 315 
AMO) I oe ee eran ols. are oa Bee ed oor 14, 699, 694 16,031,705 | 12,959, 266 14, 729, 905 


The following table of passenger movement indicates the travel, by regularly 
established routes, to and from the district and the Yukon territory. Tourists 
and cannery employees bound for remote places are not included. 

The Eagle and Dawson movement shows the local frontier travel, which must 
not be considered with the general account, as the greater number of those 
passengers arrived or departed from Ketchikan or St. Michael and have been 
accounted for in their returns. 


Arrivals and departures, 1912 to 1914. 


Calendar years. 
1912 1913 1914 
Arrivals from the United States and British Columbia: 
Southeastern, southern, and western Alaska...........-.-.22-2-.-.--- 20, 645 21, 963 23, 822 
INOMeO, ob. Michael and Bering Sn ase ces cceroacels sence sa cucee see aar 2, 067 1,795 1,491 
BOL AL terrae nese ate serebicdel mate flaps cme eta cei rns occ elec ele 22,712 23, 758 25, 313 
Departures to the United States and British Columbia: 
Southeastern,southern, and western Alaska.................-.-.-.--- 18, 502 21, 376 22,645 
Nome, SteMichael tand Boring Sea sic ccesasssck eee oe te 3, 375 2,974 1, 893 
GUE: Tero. soles PRESS dee Teekay eed) 0 Seah Eu VST, 21,877 | 24,350 24, 538 
IATELVAIS AL WarlotlrOomeDaAwsOMene es. cciceen! cates ca sees ae een seo 594 914 785 
Departures fromimMagle to Dawsones. 2 VR Len. SA re ee 935 1, 448 1,102 
OUMIaee sore. eee ee ae oe eo Pe re ome, Mee ee 1,529 2,362 1, 887 
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Value of merchandise shipped from the United States to the different divisions of 


Alaska. 
Calendar years. 
Divisions. 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
DOULMOASTCLU ALAS sents a eae ete ea ae $5, 236, 325 | $5, 492, 416 | $9, 769, 224 | $9, 725, 472 | $11, 075, 532 
SouthernpAlasicas Ss woee cc ge pee ee. e 4, 538,225 | 3,246,464 | 4,321,689 | 3,979,178 | 4,039, 705. 
Bering. S64, Ci6 3 ent. Diet eee eee ce 4,150,679 | 2,919,456 | 4,168,934 | 4,200,520] 3,516,983 
St. Michael and Yukon River............- 3,506,359 | 3,510,813 | 3,732,914 | 3,784,520 2, 978, 640 
DOGS. A aeten eynee i oin/sinita pene eee aan 17, 431, 588 | 15,169,149 | 21,992,761 | 21,689,690 | 21,610, 860 


This commerce is carried on by vessels which ply between Alaska and west 
coast ports. Its importance is indicated by the records of clearances and en- 
trances of vessels. 


Number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared for the year ended Dec. 81, 
1914. 


DOMESTIC TRADE, 


1913 1914 
Port. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 

Number. | Tonnage.| Number. | Tonnage.) Number. | Tonnage.} Number. | Tonnage. 

Ketehikanls.) -y.-cmise 721 | 390,698 652 | 371,996 736 |. 424,630 709 400, 630 
Wrangell. 25.2, ase 14 10, 373 7 2,218 5 2,251 8 2,386 
WWM Ss. oo eee 13 19, 685 16 17,878 10 27,729 14 23, 189 
Skagwaynscess nie 9 8, 532 19 iL OTO35) Sees cee eee emer eas 3 4,396 
Sta Michaels assce sees 8 10, 475 8 8, 749 9 12, 369 1 2,112 
INOMO i a nioeeat oaies 21 35, 461 25 45, 011 15 25,670 20 30, 343. 
UWUmalaskdenecs eee 13 8, 902 7 609 12 5, 827 15 5, 425 
Cordova: eae 5 7153 15 22,705 6 9,941 17 27, 534 
Sulzerweaserss oes oe 8 2,787 21 16, 016 12 6, 866 23 13, 668 
A Moy ey eee 812 | 493,066 770 | 504,817 805 | 515,283 810 509, 683. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


Ketchikaneose ee-eee 234 | 157,480 204 | 123,812 253 | 148,925 228 129, 356: 
Wirangoll) sags ees: 25 9, 296 20 2, 881 383 2,020 35 2,451 
Juneau sce ose eee 3 4,382 1 1,985 2 Di OOO Mice een cecil einctice sae 
Skapwayls--stsee- see 1 I 7p. beyegrshs bois est este nies te 1 LAGS eee cee loci 
Batlonreseeceeerrss il 31, 665 74 32, 373 52 19,508 52 19, 988: 
Ste Michaelis: was ad esoncoe Seal cememeeine 1 Uist Ree O AP ee Poses encod eancpcoccore.: 
IN GING Se eres cee 22 8, 297 18 6, 004 25 1,754 22 3, 782 
Unalaska-i24 e222: 2 4,729 1 5 4 4, 466 2 
Cordova ties -Seaoee rai ee. as edlee pe clon = cea oe Mell screeiaars rere 1 2,080. ae cae el aseeaciee ce 
Sulzeres es. ee oe 7 280 8 427 @ 65 10 797 
Total See 8 365 | 217,506 327 | 167,617 378 | 182,403 349 156, 850: 


MINERAL RESOURCES.* 


The mineral wealth of Alaska is at present its most important resource. The 
developed mineral resources of Alaska include gold lodes and placers, copper, 
tin, antimony, and silver deposits, together with petroleum, marble, and gypsum. 


1The United States Geological Survey has issued many reports dealing with the min- 
eral resources of Alaska. For list of these publications address Director, United States 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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There are also extensive fields of subbituminous, bituminous, and lignitic coal 
and some iron ores, which are practically undeveloped. In addition to these, 
silver-lead, zinc, antimony, quicksilver, and other ores, and. peat, graphite, 
asbestos, tungsten, and mica have been found. 

Gold lode mining has been carried on in southeastern Alaska since 1882, and is 
a large and well-developed industry. The value of the total lode production is 
about $74,850,000, of which $6,200,000 should be credited to 1915. Copper min- 
ing began in 1900 and has made rapid strides during the past few years. The 
total copper production is about 217,250,000 pounds, valued at $34,150,000. Of 
this, 83,850,000 pounds, valued at about $14,400,000, represents the output of 
1915. 

Placer mining, begun at Juneau in 1880, was extended to the Yukon Basin in 
1886. No very important discoveries of placer gold were, however, made in 
Alaska until after the Klondike rush of 1898. This brought a large number of 
people into the Territory and led to the finding of gold at Nome in 1898, at 
Fairbanks in 1901, and in the Innoko-Iditarod region in 1908. Meanwhile the 
other smaller districts were developed, notably those of the Yukon, the Copper, 
and the Susitna Basins. The total gold output of all the placer mines has a 
value of about $186,200,000, while the placer-mine output of 1915 has an esti- 
mated value of $10,500,000. Silver has been recovered, incidental to gold and 
copper mining, to the total value of about $2,650,000. The value of the output 
of tin, marble, gypsum, petroleum, lead, ete., to the close of 1915 is about 
$2,150,000. 

The exploitation of coal deposits on Cook Inlet in 1854 by the Russians was 
the first attempt at any form of mining within the Territory. Though public 
attention has for several years been focused on the coal deposits of Alaska, no 
coal mining has been carried on except that of exploiting lignitic deposits for 
local use, which was begun 18 years ago. Prior to the withdrawal of all coal 
lands in Alaska large sums were spent on surveys, development work, etec., in 
the Bering River and Matanuska fields. No shipments were made, however, and 
the total output of coal in the Territory up to the close of 1915 is insignificant, 
being less than 438,000 tons. During this period upward of 1,750,000 tons of 
coal have been imported into the Territory. 

To sum up, Alaska has produced to the end of 1915 mineral wealth having 
an aggregate value of $300,000,000, of which about $32,000,000 is to be credited 
to the year 1915. This output is remarkable, considering that large mining 
operations are practically confined to the coastal region, easily accessible to 
ocean transportation, and that the vast mineral wealth of the interior, except 
the richest of the gold placers, is almost untouched. 

The resources of the entire Territory having been briefly considered, it remains 
to deal more specifically with those of central Alaska. Gold placers, copper, anti- 
mony, and gold-lode mines have been operated in central Alaska, and silver has 
been recovered incidentally to gold mining. There has also been a small output 
of quicksilver, coal, and petroleum. Of the kinds of mineral deposits which are 
practically undeveloped, there are extensive coal fields, silver-lead ores, and tin 
deposits, ete. In addition to these, some iron-ore deposits have been found, but 
their commercial value remains to be proven. 

Auriferous gravels are very widely distributed in central Alaska, and their 
exploitation has yielded gold to the value of over $120,000,000. Most of this 
has been taken from deposits which were very rich, for the high cost of operating 
here prevented the exploitation of the more extensive deposits of lesser gold 
tenor. 

The high cost of mining in the interior has in a large measure deterred the 
prospector from searching for auriferous lodes, as only the richest and most 
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favorably situated of such deposits could be profitably exploited under present 
conditions. Gold lodes have, however, been found in many parts of the province 
and have been successfully mined in the Kenai Peninsula, in Willow Creek 
district of the Susitna Basin, and in the Fairbanks district. 

The copper deposits of central Alaska are among its most important resources. 
The only developed copper districts are in the Chitina Valley and on some of the 
islands of Prince William Sound. Considerable development has also been done 
on copper deposits which lie in a belt stretching from Nabesna River to White 
River. This field gives promise of becoming an important producer when 
rendered accessible by a railway. Copper deposits have also been found in other 
parts of the province, but about these less is known. 

The coal fields of central Alaska are extensive and include some of the best 
coal of the Territory. High-grade steaming, coking, subbituminous, and bitumi- 
nous coals, aS well as some anthracite, are found in the Bering River and Mata- 
nuska coal fields. Much of this coal is crushed and will furnish a large per- 
centage of slack, and in many instances the coal beds have been so deformed as 
to prevent their profitable mining. Satisfactory coking tests have been made by 
the Bureau of Mines. While the percentage of the coal beds that can be 
profitably mined can only be determined by actual exploitation, yet the fact 
remains that these two fields contain much workable coal of a higher grade 
than any now known in that part of the North American Continent tributary 
to the Pacific Ocean. Though the high-grade coals, so far as known, are limited 
to these two fields, lignitic coal is widely distributed. The Nenana field, lying 
about 60 miles southwest of Fairbanks, is the largest of the known lignitic coal 
fields of the interior, but a similar grade of fuel has also been found in: the 
Susitna Basin and reported in the upper Kuskokwim Basin. 


AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING.’ 


Publications giving the results of agricultural experiments and on stock rais- 
ing are issued by the Department of Agriculture, and information concerning 
them may be obtained by addressing the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or Prof. C. C. Georgeson, agronomist in charge, Alaska experiment sta- 
tions, Sitka, Alaska. The following summary of agricultural conditions was 
made in the Department of Agriculture: 

The area of Alaska capable of agricultural development has been variously 
estimated, some of the estimates being as much as 100,000 square miles. The 
principal areas where it is believed agriculture can be successfully conducted 
on an extensive scale are in the valleys of the Yukon and Tanana Rivers in the 
interior, the Susitna and Matanuska Valleys, which extend from Cook Inlet 
toward the interior, the west side of the Kenai Peninsula, and parts of the 
valleys of the Copper River and its tributaries. There are also many rela- 
tively small areas along the southern coast where some kinds of agriculture 
can be successfully pursued. Considerable of the southwestern part of Alaska 
is believed to be suited to grazing for at least a part of the year. But little 
is known of the agricultural possibilities of the valley of the Kuskokwim River, 
as this region has never been agriculturally explored. 

Much of the area of possible agricultural development is rolling in character 
or is composed of gently sloping bench lands, nearly all of which are more or 
less heavily wooded with spruce, birch, and alder, with the ground covered with 


1 The following publications may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: Bulletin No. 50 of the Department of 
Agriculture, Possible Agricultural Development of Alaska, 10 cents. Soil Reconnoissance 
in Alaska, with an estimate of the agricultural possibilities, 35 cents. 
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moss. The timber and moss must be removed before agriculture is possible, 
and this requires much labor. The soils are not usually deep and rich except 
in the immediate vicinity of the rivers, but most of them have a fair degree of 
fertlity, and they readily respond to the use of fertilizers and proper cultivation. 

The settlements of Alaska are usually situated near mining, fishing, or trans- 
portation centers, and it is upon these local markets that agriculture will have 
to depend for its support. No one should think of engaging in agriculture in 
Alaska without first giving careful consideration to the topography, climate, soils, 
crops, population, markets, transportation, and mining development. It would 
be unwise for the prospective agriculturist to rush into this country without some 
preliminary knowledge of the true conditions. The same is true of all new 
regions. 

It must be remembered that in many parts of Alaska strictly pioneer condi- 
tions obtain, that settlement is largely confined to communities in the vicinity 
of mining camps, that much of the country is inaccessible owing to the absence 
of roads and railroads, and that home markets are restricted to the present 
small population. 

Every indication is that agricultural development must be gradual, must grow 
with the construction of highways and railways, with the development of mining 
industries, and accompanying increase of population. If large numbers, with- 
out sufficient capital, should ‘‘ stampede” to these lands with the idea of imme- 
diately establishing profitable farms for themselves, it is believed that there 
would be only disappointment for many. A careful study of the conditions 
before undertaking farming operations here is therefore urgently advised. 

The economic conditions which prevail in Alaska have prevented speedy 
settlement of the Territory by farmers. The only markets available are local 
ones, and transportation has so far been too expensive to seek outside or distant 
markets. The question of transportation of the farmer and his family, together 
with his equipment, is a very important one and charges are so high as to make 
it too expensive for the poor man to go there and take up land, while farmers 
who are well to do are not seeking a location in this Territory. Farm labor is 
scarce and in many places very high. The cost of clearing land of trees and 
the removal of moss is so great as to seem almost prohibitive when compared 
with the ease with which farms were brought under cultivation in the plains 
region of the States. Under a special homestead law for Alaska, citizens of the 
United States with homestead rights are permitted to take up 820 acres of agri- 
cultural, nonmineral lands for homestead purposes, but in the absence of com- 
plete land surveys, in most cases the locator must pay the cost of surveying, 
which often amounts to several hundred dollars. 

Under the direction of Prof. C. C. Georgeson, agronomist of the Department 
of Agriculture at Sitka, an experiment was carried on in crossing cultivated 
varieties of strawberry, which were too tender for the climate, with the wild 
Alaskan berry, and as a result a large number of hybrids have been produced, 
many of which are not only hardy and thrive well in the climate, but are very 
productive and yield large berries of excellent quality. There have also been 
produced at the Rampart station a number of hybrid barleys made by crossing 
varieties which were excellent in themselves, but required a longer growing 
season than the Alaska climate usually affords, with early maturing varieties 
which are undesirable because of their being small producers or have other 
undesirable qualities. A number of hybrids resulting from these crosses have 
been produced and have proved early enough to mature in the interior of Alaska 
in normal seasons. Some of them having no beards: can be used for hay and 
feed for farm animals without having to be thrashed. This is of importance, 
for it seems probable that grain growing in Alaska to be a success must depend 
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upon the development of varieties which are better suited to the climate than 
those which are introduced from more southern latitudes. 

Winter rye and winter wheat can be successfully grown in the interior of 
Alaska wherever the snowfall is deep enough to protect the grain from severe 
winter temperatures, say from 24 to 83 feet. Rye has proved hardier than 
wheat and therefore has been more successful, and it is hoped that varieties 
of these grains will be developed that are suited to the climatic conditions. 
Grains, such as oats and barley, have been successfully grown at the interior 
stations every season since their establishment, and in some seasons spring-sown 
wheat and rye have matured. Hay is successfully made every season from 
native grasses wherever they are found in sufficient quantities and from grain 
sown for the purpose. In a number of localities silos have been successfully 
employed, the silage being made from native grasses or grain sown for that 
purpose. Grain growing and hay making have proved difficult along much of 
the coast region, as weather conditions for curing them are often unfavorable. 
Experiments with some of the Siberian alfalfas, obtained by Prof. N. E. Hansen, 
of the South Dakota Experiment Station, and with Grimm alfalfa from north- 
ern Minnesota, and some other varieties have been in progress at the Rampart 
station for several years, and in 1913 several varieties matured seed, indicating 
that they were at least partially adapted to that region. If these leguminous 
forage plants should prove that they can maintain themselves, a very important 
problem in agriculture will have been solved, as plants of this character are 
needed, not only to supply feed for live stock, but to aid in the maintenance of 
the fertility of the soil. 

The growing of the hardier vegetables has been demonstrated throughout 
most of Alaska south of the Arctic Circle. Radishes, mustard, turnips, kale, 
and lettuce can be grown nearly anywhere. Carrots, parsnips, parsley, peas, 
cress, cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, onions, spinach, beets, potatoes, 
rhubarb, and such herbs as caraway, mint, catnip, sage, and thyme may be 
grown along the coast region and in the interior of Alaska if garden sites 
are selected with reference to shelter and exposure to the sun. Corn, beans, 
cucumber, tomatoes, eggplant, melons, ete., can not be grown under ordinary 
garden conditions so far as present experiments have shown their possibilities. 

There are four agricultural experiment stations in Alaska, located, respec- 
tively, at Sitka, Fairbanks, Rampart, and Kodiak, the first and last being in 
the coast region, the others in the valleys of the Tanana and Yukon Rivers. 
The headquarters station is at Sitka, and the experiments there are largely 
devoted to horticulture, such as hybridization of strawberries, above men- 
tioned, testing varieties of vegetables, ete. In 1903 a test orchard of apples 
and other fruits was planted at Sitka and in 1911 the fruit of five varieties 
matured. It had previously been considered doubtful whether apples could 
be grown in Alaska, but this experiment has shown that some varieties at least 
will mature. 

The climate of the coast region is modified by the proximity of the Pacific 
Ocean. The winters are comparatively mild, while the summers are cold and 
moist. The lowest winter temperature at Sitka seldom reaches zero, and the 
highest temperature on record at the same place during a period of more than 
75 years was 87° F. The maximum frequently does not exceed 75°, and some- . 
times it does not reach that high during an entire growing season. The diffi- 
culty with apple growing has been not the winter cold but the fact that the 
summer temperature was not sufficient to ripen the fruit, and the temperature 
in the autumn was such as to not cause the wood to thoroughly ripen before 
freezing. In the interior of the Territory the summers are warm enough, but 
the winters appear to be too severe for the trees to survive without potection. 
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Bush fruits, such as currants, gooseberries, blueberries, raspberries, etc., are 
abundant and, especially in the coast region, are very successfully grown. It 
is probable that fruit growing in the interior will be confined to the cultivation 
of berry bushes. 

The Fairbanks station has 90 acres under cultivation, and it is being run 
to demonstrate how far general agriculture, such as would be practiced by the 
average farmer, could be made a success in that region. - Fairbanks is located 
in the Tanana Valley, in which it is estimated there are 1,000 square miles of 
land available for agriculture. Grain growing and the cultivation of vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, are the lines of work followed at this station. By way of 
demonstrating that potato growing can be made a success in this valley, it 
is reported that 30 tons were grown on 7 acres in 1911, which, if sold at the 
average low-market price of 5 cents a pound, would be worth $3,000. In 1912 
the station sold several tons of potatoes at an average of a little more than 
$100 a ton. The first binder and the first thrashing machine used in Alaska 
were operated in fields at Fairbanks during 1911 and 1912. 

The Rampart station is located in the Yukon Valley at latitude 65° 30’ north. 
About 30 acres of land are under plow, all of which is devoted to experiments 
in the production of new varieties, the growing of pedigree grains, and the in- 
troduction and testing of forage plants which give promise of being useful. 

The Kodiak Experiment Station, located on the island of the same name, is 
devoted exclusively to stock breeding. NHighty-five head of pure Galloway 
eattle of all ages were at the station in 1912. There was, in addition, a flock 
of long-wooled sheep, which appeared to be remarkably well adapted to the 
climate. The Galloway breed of cattle was chosen on account of their hardi- 
ness, the breed having been originated in Scotland, which has a somewhat simi- 
lar climate. The animals are provided with a heavy coat of long hair, which 
protects them from heavy rains. They are excellent rustlers and can find their 
living wherever the snow is off the grass. Moreover, having no horns, they 
can be handled and shipped with greater ease than horned cattle. They are an 
excellent beef breed, and there has been a ready market for beef in towns 
along the Alaska coast, but they are poor milkers, and one of the problems the 
station is trying to solve is an evolution of an all-purpose Galloway cow that 
will give milk as well as provide them beef. The volcanic disturbance in May, 
1912, necessitated the removal of the cattle from Kodiak Island, as the pas- 
tures were covered with ash, but there has been sufficient revegetation of the 
region to warrant the return of the cattle in 1914. During the period that the 
stock was kept on the island the cattle were pastured during the summer and 
late into the fall, after which they were kept almost exclusively on hay and 
silage made from native grasses. 


WATER RESOURCES.’ 


The streams of Alaska have been important factors in its industrial growth. 
The success of the work on the placer deposits in northern and central Alaska 
has depended primarily on the water available for hydraulicking and dredging, 
and water power has long been used by mines, canneries, sawmills, and other 
industries in southeastern Alaska. The future development of mining and lum- 
bering plants, fisheries, and the manufacture of wood pulp and electro-chemical 
products is contingent on the water supply. 

Since 1906 the United States Geological Survey has made systematic studies 
of the water resources of Alaska. Investigations with special reference to placer 


1 Publications on the water rescurces of the country are issued by the United States 
Geological Survey. A complete list can be obtained by applying to the Director, United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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mining have been made in Seward Peninsula and the Yukon and Tanana regions, 
and reconnaissance surveys for water powers have been made about Prince 
William Sound, Copper River, Kenai Peninsula, and in other parts of south- 
central and southeastern Alaska. During the last few years some large water- 
power plants have been installed near Juneau, and attention has been called 
to the feasibility of several large projects in this region. The Geological 
Survey, in cooperation with the Forest Service, is now making detailed investi- 
gations in order to obtain more precise data on the power sites of southeastern 
Alaska. It is generally assumed that water power is abundant in this part of 
the Territory, but extensive development should not be undertaken without com- 
plete data for careful study of the many conditions that determine the feasibility 
of a power site. 

As the quantity of water that will probably be available in any stream can be 
predicted only from records of its flow in the past, observations of the various 
conditions of flow to which a stream is subject must be continued for several 
years. 

Special arrangements have been made by the Survey to continue measure- 
ments through the winter in order to obtain data relating to the low-water 
flow, which is so important a factor in water-power development. 

In addition to the above investigations, a study was started in 1915 of the 
quality of the surface waters of Alaska and also of the Hot Springs. 


FISHERIES.’ 


The first Alaska industry to be developed was its fisheries. The Russians en- 
gaged in fishing, but their efforts to develop the industry were necessarily 
limited. However, for years prior to the purchase of Alaska from Russia and 
before there was any extensive exploitation of its mineral resources, American 
vessels from San Francisco carried on cod fishing in Alaska waters. This, how- 
ever, was a modest effort as compared with the present great industry which has 
made salmon and other fishing products from Alaska known to many nations, 
and which has produced values of approximately $20,000,000 per year. 

Since the purchase of the Territory in 1867 it has produced fisheries products 
to the value of $254,000,000, almost equal to the total value of the mineral out- 
put during the same period. The total of fisheries products includes fur-seal 
skins and other aquatic furs that may be considered under the general title of a 
fishery. 

The chief importance of the fisheries of Alaska lies in the salmon industry. 
Next in importance is the halibut fishery, which, as yet, has been only partially 
developed, but which offers great promise in the future. The herring fishery 
is also very important, and many other food fishes abound in the waters of 
Alaska that are as yet utilized only to a limited extent. Included in the list are 
various species of trout, together with grayling, whitefish, rockfish, black cod, 
eulachon or candlefish, and others. In addition to the numerous species of fish 
found in these waters, the whale fishery is important, and there are in many 
places quantities of clams, mussels, crabs, and shrimps. 

To assist in the support and maintenance of Alaska’s fisheries seven salmon 
hatcheries are operated, two of which are the property of the Government, 
while five are owned by companies engaged in canning salmon. For every 
thousand of either red or king salmon fry released these companies are allowed 
a remission of 40 cents of the Federal fisheries tax. For the fiscal year ended 


1 Statistics and general information on the fishing industry may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., which will forward a list of publications free of 
charge. Copies of the Federal laws and regulations for the protection of the fisheries 
may be obtained from the same source. 
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June 30, 1914, rebates to the amount of $25,741 were credited to the operators of 
private hatcheries for 64,355,580 red salmon fry released. During the same 
period the two Government hatcheries released 51,163,100 young red or sockeye 
salmon. This makes a total of approximately 120,000,000 young sockeye salmon 
returned to the waters of Alaska during the year. In addition about 17,000,000 
humpback salmon fry were planted by the Government hatcheries. 

In 1914 in all branches of the fisheries industry in Alaska there were 21,200 
persons engaged. This number is made up of 11,178 whites, 4,184 natives, 2,188 
Chinese, 1,818 Japanese, and 2,382 miscellaneous, under which head are em- 
braced Filipinos, Mexicans, Koreans, and some others. 

The total investment in Alaska fisheries in 1914 was $37,038,632, a decrease 
of $8,673 from 1913. Of the more important fisheries the amounts in each 
were as follows: Salmon, $31,894,355; halibut, $2,744,055; whaling, $1,456,649 ; 
cod, $623,921; herring, $208,045; by-products, $116,607. By geographical sec- 
tions the investment is distributed as follows: Southeastern Alaska, $16,454,646 ; 
Central Alaska, $6,857,055; and Western Alaska, $14,226,931. 

In 1914 Alaska produced fisheries products to the total value of $21,242,975, 
as compared with $15,739,068 in 1918, or an increase of $5,503,907 in 1914. 
This is the greatest return the industry has ever shown in any one year. 
There were produced 4,056,653 cases of salmon, valued at $18,920,589 ; 15,057,797 
pounds of halibut, valued at $782,757; 3,272,000 pounds of mild-cured salmon, 
valued at $300,052 ; 15,045,378 pounds of cod, valued at $488,208 ; 26,362 barrels 
of pickled salmon, valued at $252,662; 6,874,780 pounds of herring, valued at 
$60,610; 192,662 gallons of herring oil, valued at $38,532; 1,936,000 pounds of 
herring fertilizer, valued at $24,075; 632,400 gallons of whale oil, valued at 
$182,690; 162,750 gallons of sperm oil, valued at $66,727; 3,122,000 pounds of 
whale fertilizer, valued at $41,682; 35,000 pounds of whalebone, valued at 
$26,250 ; 1,984,733 pounds of fresh salmon, valued at $74,375; 228,528 pounds of 
frozen salmon, valued at $8,551; 52,200 pounds of dry-salted, dried, and 
smoked saimon, valued at $2,300; 96,606 pounds of trout, valued at $5,758; 
87,573 pounds of black cod, valued at $4,748; 2,880 pounds of clams, valued at 
$300 ; 308,000 pounds of by-products, fertilizer, and meal, valued at $4,926; 4,850 
gallons of by-products oil, valued at $1,188; and 75,000 pounds of miscellaneous 
fresh fish, valued at $6,000. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS.’ 


The census of the Pribilof Island seal herd gave the following: 


Census of Pribilof Island seal herd. 


Class of seals. 1912 1913 1914 

ES LEC CaM OM UII Seen teeters a ietn ts nate Ee tte Wey Ree es Sars pan Wen tS 1,358 1, 403 1,559 
BRCM Ai COW Seat ase meee set I aan en eee dah Foe ey be os 81, 984 92, 269 93, 250 
ARGUE aye B USER eee A a trata ere AR Aa Wins ERENT Che eRe Ree EEN TAO 113 105 172 
OuE CID ULIS (CHICH Vy O=V.ecatOlG S) mice spicy caret ne Nat ete Geese chee tkelsiae yee 199 259 1, 658 
AV onk-ond(bagnelorsiereiss cela. Shstpme tetteys eh OE eis foes ae TE 100 2, 000 9, 939 
SEV COL-OLGUDACMeC] OLS ames ame seat bse Ne De eels ns elena MeCN Sete 2,000 10, 000 13, 880 
ZeVear-Old DACHECLOLS sesh antlad Sem. wet eet ee Aleta peat ah aE 11, 000 15, 000 17, 422 
Weatlinoubachelorss eee yee eR NE ee te LR a kas gs ie any Se 13, 000 20, 000 23, 068 
PENA STRONG ECON ISS SSE oe SERS ATG Gee SCS eB SER NS. ne rg ete RENEE 11,000 15, 0C0 17, 422 
Miearlin CoCOM pha. eres e744. Teper d sept es dee. dati sse desis bets: eet: 13,000 20, 000 23, 067 
TDS SS Sa eo BABES arias orice Be ORE RE EE eer ya a Ace oO SoRSe EE RuCE Ema cae 81, 984 92, 269 93, 250 

ARO 23) Fe Re ie eon Ae ISR OL oo rac eer fe ORE ee ARNG RES, Ge Pepe eens. Wat 215,738 | 268,305 294, 687 


1 Federal laws and regulations in regard to the killing of fur-bearing animals and the 
shipment of furs and statistics of fur shipments may be obtained upon application to the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Washington, D. C, 
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The following table shows the number of pelts shipped from Alaska of the 
various kinds of fur-bearing animals in the years ending November 15, 1912, 
November 15, 1918, and November 15, 1914, respectively. The table does not 
include shipments made from the Pribilof Islands: 


Minor furs shipped from Alaska in 1912, 1913, and 1914. 


Year ended Novy. 15, 1912. Year ended Nov. 15, 1913. Year ended Nov. 15, 1914. 
Species. 
Num- | Aver- Num- | Aver- Num- | Aver- 
ber of age shoal ber of age Tiel ber of age Total 
pelts. | value. : pelts. | value. Aba pelts. | value.2 ves 
Bear: 
Black eas 698 | $7.50} $5,212.50} 1,363-] $12.57 | $17,132.91 663 | $12.57 $8, 333. 91 
Brown. saa 19 9.00 171.00 38 9.00 342. 00 32 9.00 288. 00 
Glacier... iene Bs 0.0) 75.00 TRG | OES) 2,497.50 Sal 22.00 67.50 
GYIZZ yea FOr | Se te Ral ate eee eee ae ee 12 | 40.00 AS0S00> (EE ahiG BEREAN eee bree Cine 
Polar cess 9 | 40.00 360. 00 72 | 40.00 2,880.00 104 | 40.00 4,160.00 
IB Ca Ver cee eae 89 | 10.00 890. 00 25} 10.00 250. 00 10 | 10.00 100. 00 
mete aso ae 7,957 1.36 | 10,821.52 | 6,559 . 96 6, 296.64 | 6,873 . 96 6, 598. 08 
Ox: 
Blacks. sess 3 | 600.00 1,800.00 24 | 253.00 6,072.00 13 | 253.00 3, 289. 00 
‘Bilve se: wees 502 | 45.00} 22,590.00 892 | 46.59 | 41,558.28 239 | 46.59 11, 135.01 
@nosse7e sees 603 | 17.00] 10,251.00 768 | 14.24] 10,936.32 | 1,380] 14.24 19, 651. 20 
Redae ae. 28 8,018 8.50 | 68,153.00 | 10,820 9.80 | 106,036.00 | 14, 967 9.80 | 146,676.60 
Silver gray. - 142 | 250.00 | 35,500.00 132 | 147.30 | 19, 443.60 153 | 147.30 22, 536. 90 
Wilniibe eee 3,108 | 12.50! 38,850.00 | 3,756 | 12.93 | 48,565.08 | 6,530] 12.93 84, 432. 90 
Hare, Arctic..... 55 -40 22.00 49 . 40 19.60 ; 1,263 -40 505.20 
Ebina ab. eis 3 SiN 2,720) | 21.5 58,480.00 | 4,772 |] 12.35] 58,934.20] 6,930] 12.35 85, 585. 50 
Marten. 22225: Ss 12,99 12.50 | 162,487.50 | 9,682 7.56 | 73,195.92 | 6,497 7.56 49,117.32 
INDI eee ee 31,363 4.50 | 141,133.50 | 47,062 4.46 | 209, 896.52 | 35, 623 4.46 | 158,878.58 
usiyat aay gy) ee 123, 925 -40 | 49,570.00 |163, 616 .33 | 53,993.28 |101, 202 ABS: 33, 396. 66 
er: 
Mand see asia 1,480 | 14.00} 20,720.00} 1,300 | 10.70] 13,910.00 | 1,008] 10.70 1°, 785. 60 
Seay aeccienre 1 | 200.00 PAU COKE Die Pe mista ere ete Eye SBS. Se ier 1 | 200.00 200. 00 
Reindeer.......-. 4 1.00 4.00 5 1.00 HAOOU sehen | ene eee 
Seal hana 333 HLo0 499.50 | 1,458 I 1,705.86 | 1,742 italy 2,038.14 
SOmirrels seas 611 . 08 48.88 34 . 08 es Te! 662 08 52.96 
SViKO 1134305 ihe 103 9.00 927.00 163 7.00 1,141.00 44 7.C0 308. 00 
Wolverine. ...... 189 | 10.00 1,890.00 242 | 11.44]. 2,768.48 12 11.44 1, 555. 84 
Totalasc alerts 1 eee eee. 630, GSOg40Nha- ese ee GZSO6240 iss. Epes: | earner ee | 649, 692. 90 


1 Neither the fur-seal nor the fox skins from the Pribilof Islands are included. 
2 Assuming same average values as for preceding year. 
The Secretary of Commerce has authority to lease certain islands off the coast 
of Alaska for use for the propagation of foxes and other fur-bearing animals, 


TIMBER RESOURCES AND NATIONAL FORESTS. 


There are extensive timber resources in Alaska. The heaviest and most acces- 
sible timber occurs in southeast Alaska and in the vicinity of Prince William 
Sound, where the forest is chiefly composed of Sitka spruce and western hemlock. 
The forests of the interior are of a different type from that on the coast, being 
mainly white spruce, white birch, and cottonwood. The interior forests, though 
they do not yield large and heavy timber such as occurs in southeast Alaska, are 
of very great importance locally in furnishing material for construction and for 
domestic use. Except where the forests have been destroyed by fire, the settler 
will find timber of useful size and quality to construct his improvements and 
plenty of it for fwel, except in long-settled districts. In the same way the local 
timber is of great importance for use in mining development. The coast forests 
offer an opportunity for the development of wood-using industries. Many saw- 
mills are now supplying the bulk of the lumber used locally, and: with the in- 
creasing development of the Territory a large lumber industry may be expected. 
There is an excellent opportunity for the establishment of wood-pulp industries, 
for timber is plentiful of the right size and quality, accessible to water trans- 
portation, and easily logged. 
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Timber upon the public lands of Alaska not included in national forests may 
be purchased, upon application to the receiver of the proper United States 
land oflice,* in quantities limited to actual necessities for consumption in the 
Territory from year to year, and the prices charged are those fixed by appraisals. 
However, a settler, resident, individual miner, or prospector for minerals may, 
without charge, take timber from the public lands for his own use for firewood, 
fencing, buildings, mining, prospecting, and for other domestic purposes, in an 
amount not exceeding 30,000 feet b. m., or 60 cords, each. 

The coast forests, which comprise the most heavily timbered areas in Alaska, 
are nearly all included in the Tongass and Chugach National Forests, having a 
combined area of 20,948,850 acres, or slightly less than 6 per cent of the total area 
of Alaska. These are under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. A forest supervisor, with headquarters at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, is locally in charge of their administration, under the district 
forester at Portland, Oreg. To expedite the handling of local business on the 
Chugach, a deputy supervisor, who reports to the supervisor, is stationed at Cor- 
dova, Alaska. 

The best estimates available place the total stand of merchantable timber on 
the Tongass National Forest at 70,000,000,000 board feet, and on the Chugach 
at 8,000,000,000 board feet. This timber consists largely of hemlock and Sitka 
spruce, although there is considerable western red cedar and some yellow 
cypress, chiefly on the Tongass. The timber is suitable for construction ma- 
terial, finish, and a very large amount is suitable for paper pulp. The conditions 
for the manufacture of pulp are very favorable. Logging distances are short, 
since the great bulk of the timber is situated within a short distance of the shore 
line. Transportation to the point of manufacture is comparatively cheap. Un- 
limited water power for purposes of manufacture is available and may be used 
without charge for the manufacture of national forest products. From points of 
manufacture, all of which must be situated on tide water, deep-sea transportation 
is available to the great world markets. 

The best data available indicate that approximately 700,000,000 board feet per 
annum can be cut indefinitely from the Tongass National Forest and approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 from the Chugach. This will leave a very large surplus for 
possible export after supplying local needs. 

Mature timber on either forest may be purchased on reasonable terms. A 
sufficient amount of timber will be included in any sale to justify fully the 
investment required for logging and manufacture. Reasonable cutting periods 
will be allowed, based upon market demands and the capacity of the plant. 
Payment is required on the basis of actual or scale measurement in compara- 
tively small amounts immediately in advance of cutting, thus doing away very 
largely with carrying charges. Sales in which the value of the timber exceeds 
$100 must be advertised at least 30 days. Settlers, farmers, prospectors, fish- 
ermen, and others may take timber from these forests for personal use free of 
eharge and without permit in amounts not exceeding 20,000 board feet, or 25 
eords of wood in any one year. 

Occupancy of national forest lands is permitted under reasonable restrictions 
and at low charges. Water powers may be developed under permit at a very 
moderate charge, or without charge if the power is to be used in the develop- 
ment of national forest products. Lands which are more valuable for agri- 
culture than for other purposes may be acquired under the forest homestead act. 

A very large part of the business of the national forests is handled locally. 
Full information regarding the sale and free use of timber, as well as all 


1 Boundaries of land districts are given on p. 36. 
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other uses of the forests, may be obtained upon request from the forest super- 
visor, Ketchikan, Alaska, the district forester, Portland, Oreg., or the Forester, 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 
General. 


Most of the land in Alaska is unappropriated, but neither the Department at 
Washington nor the district land offices can furnish information as to the 
location of those tracts which are adapted to agricultural purposes or are 
valuable for minerals. 

The Territory is divided into three land districts (see p. 36), the land offices 
being located at Juneau, Nome, and Fairbanks. The surveyor general for the 
entire Territory has his office at Juneau. Detailed information and regulations 
may be obtained from one of these offices or from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

The homestead laws have been extended to the Territory ; moreover, soldiers’ 
additional homestead rights may be located there, but no other kind of scrip; 
and provision has been made for the purchase of tracts oceupied for trade, 
manufacture, or other productive industry by citizens of the United States, 
associations of such persons, and corporations organized under the laws of the 
United States or of a State or Territory. The area of such a claim is limited to 
SO acres and the price of the land is $2.50 per acre. 


Homesteads. 


A homestead claim may be initiated by any person qualified to make entry 
in the United States, the maximum area being 320 acres. Where the tract 
is covered by the public surveys, the laws and regulations governing the initia- 
tion and completion of the claim are not different from those in force in the 
United States. Where the:land is unsurveyed, the claim must be located in 
rectangular form, not more than a mile long, with side lines due north and 
south, the four corners being marked on the ground by permanent monuments; 
to secure the land against adverse claim the location must be recorded at the 
proper local recording office (that is, with the United States commissioner) 
within 90 days from the date of settlement. Unless the public system of sur- 
veys is extended over the land, patent can not-issue until the settler has pro- 
cured a survey at his own expense by a regularly appointed deputy surveyor. 
An entry is commutable to the extent of only 160 acres, on 14 months’ resi- 
dence, cultivation of one-sixteenth of that part, and payment therefor at $1.25 
per acre. A plat must be filed showing its location within the surveyed 
claim. Except in case of commutation, the settler must (under the general 
law) show at least 3 years’ residence and cultivation of one-sixteenth of the 
area in the second year, followed by one-eighth during the third year and 
until submission of proof, unless the requirements as to cultivation be reduced 
pursuant to application duly filed; absence of 5 months in each year is per- 
mitted, divided into two periods, if desired, but notice of leaving and returning 
to the claim must be filed at the district land office. 


Surveys. 


Though Congress has made provision for the extension to Alaska of the public 
system of surveys, less than 50 townships and parts of townships have been 
actually surveyed; but the work progresses, no vicinity being considered unless 
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it be shown that the land is agricultural. However, the laws provide for private 
surveys, to be made at the expense of applicants under the various acts, in order 
that they may make entries for the lands sought. 


Minerals. 


Deposits of mineral in the public lands and national forests in Alaska other 
than coal, oil, and natural gas are subject to location and purchase under the 
general mining laws of the United States by citizens, or those who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, at $2.50 per acre for placer mining claims 
and at $5 per acre for lode mining claims. Pach lode mining claim is limited in 
area to a tract not exceeding 1,500 feet in length by 600 feet in width, but the 
law imposes no limit as to the number of locations which may be made by a 
single individual or corporation. A placer mining location in Alaska may not 
exceed 20 acres in area for an individual location or 40 acres for an associa- 
tion of two or more persons, and no person is permitted to locate or to procure 
to be located for himself more than two placer mining claims in any one calendar 
month. 


COAL. 


The control and disposition of the coal deposits in the public lands of Alaska 
are provided for by the act of October 20, 1914, whereby lands containing coal 
may be leased for mining purposes under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The President of the United States is required to reserve not exceeding 5,120 
acres of coal-bearing lands in the Bering River field and 7,680 acres within the 
Matanuska field before opening these fields under the leasing act. The unre- 
served coal lands are thereafter to be divided by the Secretary of the Interior 
into leasing blocks or tracts of 40 acres each or multiples thereof in such form 
as will permit the most economical mining of the coal, but in no case exceeding 
2,560 acres in any one leasing block. The lands having been thus divided into 
leasing blocks, the Secretary under the act is then authorized, and not before, 
to offer such blocks or tracts for leasing, and award leases thereof through such 
plan as he may adopt, either by advertisement, competitive bidding, or otherwise. 

The survey of the coal areas, which is a necessary preliminary to the deter- 
mination of the leasing blocks or tracts, has been made. On this survey the 
coal areas will be divided into leasing blocks or tracts and timely notice will be 
given by the Secretary of the Interior, with due opportunity to all who may 
desire to submit applications for a coal-mining lease. 

Regulations of December 80, 1914, carry into effect the provisions of section 
10 of the coal-leasing act, which provides for the prospecting for mining and 
removal of coal, under permit, from small areas of the public lands in Alaska 
for strictly local and domestic uses without payment of royalty or rental. In 
view of the pressing need for coal for local consumption, these regulations pro- 
vide against irritating and damaging delays by allowing the applicant to begin 
his mining operations as soon as he has mailed his application for a permit, 
subject, of course, to the subsequent approval of his application. 


Lands Bordering on Streams. 


No claim under any of the public land laws, other than mineral, may extend 
for more than 160 rods along the shores of navigable waters, and between all 
such claims a space of 80 rods in width must be reserved, for possible use for 
wharves, ete. Additional restrictions are imposed in case of locations under 
soldiers’ additional homestead rights. 
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Town Sites. 


The act of March 12, 1914, authorizes the reservation of such areas as may 
be needed for town-site purposes. Such portion of these areas as is needed for 
railroad purposes is set aside for that use and the remainder is surveyed into 
blocks and lots of suitable size and into reservations for public school and for 
other purposes and for Government use. The unreserved lots are sold at public 
outcry to the highest bidder at such time and place and after such publication 
of notice, if any, as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. One-third of the 
price must be paid in cash before the close of the day next succeeding the 
one on which the sale was made. The remainder of the purchase price may be 
divided into five equal annual installments payable in one, two, three, four. 
and five years. 

Boundaries of Land Districts. 


Boundaries of Nome land district—Beginning at a point where the one 
hundred and forty-ninth meridian west from Greenwich intersects the north 
boundary of Alaska, and running thence south along said meridian to the sixty- 
sixth parallel of north latitude, thence west along said parallel to the one hun- 
dred and fifty-fourth meridian west from Greenwich, thence south along said 
meridian to the sixty-second parallel of north latitude, thence west along said 
parallel to the right bank of the Kuskokwim River, thence down said river, 
along the right bank thereof, to the Kuskokwim Bay, thence following the 
coast line of Alaska to the point of beginning, including the islands of Alaska 
situated west and north of the said Nome district as thus described. 

Boundaries of Fairbanks land district—Beginning at a point where the one 
hundred and forty-ninth meridian west from Greenwich intersects the north 
boundary of Alaska, and running thence south along said meridian to the sixty- 
sixth parallel of north latitude, thence west along said parallel to the one hundred 
and fifty-fourth meridian west from Greenwich, thence south along said meridian 
to the sixty-second parallel of north latitude, thence east to the crest of the 
Alaskan Range of mountains, thence northeasterly, easterly, and southeasterly 
along the summit of said range to a point where it intersects the one hundred 
and forty-sixth meridian west from Greenwich, thence due east to the eastern 
boundary line of Alaska, thence north along said boundary line to the north 
coast of Alaska, thence along said coast to the point of beginning. 

Boundaries of Juneau land district.—All parts of Alaska not included within 
either the Nome land district or the Fairbanks land district, as hereinbefore 
described, constitute the Juneau land district. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


A brief statement of the topography is first desirable. Alaska is a Territory 
of great size, about one-fifth that of the total area of the United States. About 
a quarter of its area lies north of the Endicott Range, which is itself north of 
the Arctie Circle. This portion of the Territory is Arctic, and it alone presents 
the bleak and frozen aspect popularly associated with Alaska. South of this 
range in Alaska there is an area greater than that of all the States east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio River and Mason and Dixon’s line, which 
is as capable of high development as many well-settled and rich countries. 

The Pacific mountain system fronts the coast, extending from British Colum- - 
bia in a huge are and tailing out in the Alaska Peninsula. This system is wid- 
est in the several ranges which divide central Alaska from southern Alaska, 
just north of Prince William Sound, and stands as a barrier separating the com- 
paratively small coastal valleys from the two great inland valleys of the Yukon 
and the Kuskokwim, which themselves are separated by a comparatively low 
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divide. Both these great valleys may be described as regions characterized by 
broad, open bottom lands and gently rolling uplands. 


River Navigation. 


The Yukon River, draining the greater of these basins, enters the Bering 
Sea at a latitude which prohibits the use of the stream as a connection with 
ocean-borne commerce excepting during three summer months. The same may 
be said of the Kuskokwim, though ocean commerce may reach its mouth for 
an additional month. Both of these rivers have difficult entrances, that of 
the Yukon being a shifting channel of little depth across mud flats, and the 
entrance to the Kuskokwim, while deep enough for the smaller ocean steamers, 
is extremely tortuous and not well known. Once inside, however, each presents 
a long stretch of navigable water for the ordinary river boat. The Yukon is 
navigable up to White Horse in Canada, about 2,200 miles, and its greatest 
tributary, the Tanana, is navigable without difficulty to Chena, near Fairbanks, 
and at times has been navigated much farther, though with difficulty. The 
. Kuskokwim is navigable to the Forks, about 50 miles above the Takotna, or 
about 650 miles from the mouth. Both of these streams have navigable 
tributaries which extend their scope as transportation routes and together 
provide about 5,000 miles of navigable waters in the two systems. The open 
season is about three to three and a half months, and although short and 
though navigation is subject to occasional brief interruption in places by low 
water there is a,possibility of their utilization as transportation routes in the 
development of the two great valleys that will suffice for years to come. 

There are other lesser valleys with navigable waters. Of these the Copper 
and Susitna are the most important. ‘These two rivers are more important as 
offering the best possibilities of penetrating the coastal range by rail lines than 
for purposes of navigation. The Copper River breaks through the Chugach 
Range, but with a slope so steep as to make navigation difficult and hazardous, 
though not impossible. It is believed that the transportation possibilities of the 
stream are not worthy of serious consideration, although some stretches of it may 
be used to some extent for local business. 'The Susitna, in its lower reaches, is 
navigable for river boats, though its entrance from Cook Inlet is difficult. It 
has possibilities of assisting as a transportation route on a small scale. 

There are a few other minor streams which are now navigable for short reaches 
and will continue to be so used, but they may be dismissed from consideration 
with the statement that they have no important bearing on the large problem 
of transportation in the Territory other than for strictly local traffic. 

The American-Yukon Navigation Co. operates a line of steamers on the Yukon 
River between St. Michael, Alaska, and Dawson and Whitehorse, in Yukon Ter- 
ritory, on an irregular schedule; and from St. Michael to Fairbanks, on the 
Tanana River, as well as from Whitehorse and Dawson, Yukon Territory, to 
Fairbanks. Steamers of this company also ply on the Innoko and Iditarod 
Rivers to Dikeman, on the Iditarod River, and on the Koyukok River to Bettles. 

The Alaska Rivers Navigation Co. and the Western Transportation Co. operate 
steamers between Fairbanks on the Tanana River and St. Michael. 

One steamer is operated by the Kuskokwim Commercial Co. on the Kuskokwim 
River between Bethel and points farther up that stream. 

A small steamer makes occasional trips from Fort PeneE up the Porcupine 
River as far as Rampart House. 

Tramp transportation is furnished by small steamers and power boats to 
practically all new fields on tributaries of the Yukon. Fairbanks, Tanana, Ruby, 
and Iditarod are the principal headquarters. 
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The Knik-Susitna Transportation Co. has been operating in past years at the 
head of Cook Inlet, Knik, Turnagain Arm, and on the Susitna River, which is 
a tributary of Cook Inlet. 


Ocean Service. 


A number of good harbors along the Pacific seaboard of Alaska are now con- 
nected with near-by inland points by railroads and trails, or by wagon roads 
and trails only. All these harbors as far west as Cook Inlet are open through- 
out the year, and are from 1,000 to 1,400 statute miles from Puget Sound ports. 

The following steamship companies operate between Seattle, Wash., and 
Alaska ports: 

Alaska Steamship Co.—To Ketchikan, Wrangeil, Petersburg, Treadwell, Douglas, Juneau, 
Haines, Skagway, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, Knik Anchorage, St. Michael, and Nome. This 
company also operates steamers from Seward to the following ports on the Alaska Penin- 
sula: Port Graham, Seldovia, Homer, Kodiak, Uyak, Karluk, Cold Bay, Chignik, Unga, 
Sand Point, Coal Harbor, Belkofsky, Scotch Cap, Cape Sarichef, Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, 
and Nushagak. 

Border Line Transportation Co.—To Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Treadwell, Doug- 
las, Juneau, Thane, Hoonah, Sitka, and ports on west coast of Prince of Wales Island. 

Hunboldt Steamship Co.—To all southeastern ports between Ketchikan and Skagway, 
except Wrangell. 

Independent Steamship Co.—To Ketchikan, Petersburg, Valdez, Fort Liscum, Juneau, 
Seward, Seldovia, and Knik Anchorage. 

Pacific Alaska Navigation Co.—To Ketchikan, Petersburg, Juneau, Yakutat, Katalla, 
Cordova, Valdez, Seward, Seldovia, Port Graham, Knik Anchorage, and Kodiak. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co.To Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Douglas, Haines, Skag- 
way, Treadwell, Nome, and St. Michael. ‘ 

Westward Navigation Co.—As this circular goes to press the announcement is received 
that this company has been organized and will operate steamers to Kuskokwim River, 
Alaska Peninsula, and Bristol Bay. 

The ports of call as given above were taken from the latest folders available, 
but it should be borne in mind that schedules are subject to. change. Time- 
tables and rates of fare may be obtained from the Seattle offices of the com- 
panies listed. There is service throughout the year from Seattle to southeastern 
and southwestern Alaska ports (Ketchikan to Seward), also westward from 
Seward to points on the Alaska Peninsula; but there is only Summer service 
to Nome and St. Michael. Connection for Yukon River points is made at St. 
Michael. 

The Juneau Steamship Co. operates between Juneau, Sitka, Skagway, and 
way ports. 4 

There are printed below tables showing the approximate time and rates of fare 
between Seattle and Alaska ports. The figures in these tables are approximate 
only, and are printed in order to give a general idea of the conditions. Persons 
contemplating a trip should write to the steamship companies in order to obtain 
the latest rates and schedules. Railroad fares to Seattle may be obtained from 
any railroad agent. 


Approximate time between Seattle and Alaska ports. 


Ports. Days. Ports. Days. 

Ketchikan: sus eseue ee ee tes sees Sulmkoon ahaa: sehak the 0 es a. Peter eh Jae 6 
EVER OTN OO) se crm ee eg acento eer Rebates Sebo aa ata amr sae yes weet ees are ee ee eel tee 6 
Petersburg 2.2 e a ie ee eee ners eee 3 toA W iSewardiese -22t2 2eeeh 32 See. 6 to 8 
ISIN GS ed 8 ee ci eh a es See ACO iP SIL ees ee ee eye a ate Os ale a 7 
TYOAGWOll eco: lee eth. ce re ee ee are Ato" oy? NOMOreacs ces cote cee ct ere e tc enes eee 8 
MOU CTAG SEs NEI Spe SE eras reo) eee, AGO 5 N/SOldovidesieted phe see eee ale es. 9 
DUNC AU anys are acts tees ere eee en eae ATOMS Ong Tanai: nots ae ase te eee a eee 9 
Skagways.c See e oa eee asia. be Abo, 591| Saint Michaelis. Nak! see eee Ae 9 
VARA ee etc cee reetns meets | tones Ball Koni k“ANGHOPAl Os. 9. a5 ees Seer oe 9 to 10 
COLdOVAscecet ter oe See ee meee eer ae DLO TA INOGIAKS oe eee ee oe ee oe ene Lote ae igh 
Waldezsat were Lee eet ae Sees es 5 to7 
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Approximate time between Seward and ports on Alaska Peninsula. 


Ports. Days. Ports. Days. 

Rodda kee Sees ek SPR ENS Ate aek Payee QC oa Har Dorkmamaseee ot: aasee cee cates 7 

AIS oSaccis osm) stein Sahni ere De npetogaidioie avert aha Ay |i edd OLICOLS KaVieaes, cone ae apet ti aber a biw chia raion 8 
TAI eae cies cece ser ere tote eset ee See ASW SCOLCIO CADISAe tatenaatee ease ec celia hae 8 
Cold Bayeee reece eet as se eee HPiJCape Sarichehup wee esos ha. ets esl 8 
Oh aT) eee 4. GES EP ES Os ae a GolPeDthe cheel anuOte. se Reema eee cs. Sees 9 
Uma PAS Saree ted eee meen ee Fe an Malaka is Peesod Rs Soe SIs PIE LSTA IE: 9 
Sande Oulta cso hte ee oes es TEAM UNIS De TON ane eta =i ee See a, SRS ee inl 


One-way rates of fare between Seattle and Alaska ports. 


[Rates are quoted from available folders and are subject to change without notice. Rates include meals 
and berth, but on steerage tickets (sold to men only) passengers furnish their own blankets. The gov- 
Lee cnenIe: not pay for the transportation of settlers to Alasks, nor does it advance money for this 
purpose. 


Port; First class.| Steerage. Port. First class. | Steerage. 
EGO CIMA sey. Wyo ia nioe 3s $15 to $22 $10 to, $14 || Seward.:......22.-....-6- $45 $25 
Wiramoella: 2 oss Se 15 to 22 LOCO MULE SeldOVidewests Stee oe 52 32 
Petersbues.so40 sed) eee: 17to 24 TZ TOPCO omenkes tire w ee an cele 52 32 
ID OUGIAST cee nes RE ere oe ee 19to 25 TZ ODO a KOGA ae neenone a) tion oe oe 55 38 
Sues TASH. 19 A XO) NC ow tees ek GEE OATS RLS 70 47 
Mea gdivie@llekin 2 vats ae ee 19to 25 DDSCOwe LOA Una grit teks emt ae 70 47 
EAINGS re son ce ee eee 30 2ON Sande Omar see = ae 70 47 
Sikaewaviee eshte eee ewe 30 20h i Belkotsheye 8 64 fete ee 75 50 
CORUM OW ar oeeocnikh oat tcce 45 PRS 9M | Gin a9 ENS ee Pk Pe ears aie 90 60 
Ba mMar Feels ai aes see 45 Qo) Nushagaletisee te sees oe oe 105 70 
AIG OZ MS ce iia cog a 45 Jo tN OIG. pebset ice ce ees 70 to 100 35 
arOuclhiees eee cre ee. see 45 ZO Steel sens niee Gaeee 70 to'100 35 
Railroads. 


The following table gives in concise form the data as to mileage, terminals, 
and gauge of existing railroads in Alaska: 


Southeastern Alaska: Miles. 
White Pass and Yukon route, Skagway to White Pass (narrow gauge). 
Terminal at White Horse, Yukon Territory—total mileage, 112 miles_____-_ 20. 4 
Yakutat Southern Railway, Yakutat to Situk River (narrow gauge) ——~__-_-~-- 950 
Copper River: Copper River & Northwestern Railway, Cordova to Kennicott 
CS EDINA Te LUC) ee ene tere en Ca a a Meh ne reee sak AR ORE eee CN: ONS By SUCHE SRE Redd Ty ee 195.0 


(The same company has built a few miles of track at Katalla, where the 
Alaska Pacific Railway & Terminal Co. has also done some work. At Valdez 
a few miles of track of the Alaska Home Railway were laid in 1907, and some 
work was previously done on the Copper River & Northwestern Railway and on 
the Valdez & Yukon Railway.) 

Kenai Peninsula: Alaska Northern (Government railroad), Seward to a point near 


head liom iurnacampAnms (Standard yoawee yer oes * pebte. Sen cee Pia oe ee Ps Sy oh he 71.6 
Yukon Basin: Tanana Valley Railway, Fairbanks and Chena to Chatanika (nar- 
LTD RACE ORTON anal aa a) SFR de Piece A tel pr inna Prey Bihan ee pe las, 2 a SER She eS 46. 0 
Seward Peninsula: 
Seward Peninsula Railway, Nome to Shelton (narrow gauge) __-----_--_----- 80. 0 
Paystreak Branch, Seward Peninsula Railway (narrow gauge)_~-~--___-____-_ 6.5 
Council City & Solomon River Railway, Council to Penelope Creek (stand- 
DIS WOE NES) eee RRL ea tee i a an EB ad Tha See ie eC ee ee 32.5 
Wild Goose Railway, Council to Ophir Creek (narrow gauge) —--..-_-_------_-- 5. O 
466. 0 


The act approved August 24, 1912 (Public 334), provided for the appointment 
by the President of a railroad commission consisting of an officer of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, a geologist in charge of Alaskan surveys, an officer of the 
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Engineer Corps of the Navy, and a civil engineer who has had practical experi- 
ence in railroad construction. The members of this commission were as follows: 
Maj. Jay J. Morrow, chairman; Alfred H. Brooks, vice chairman; Civil Engi- 
. neer Leonard M. Cox, and Collin Macrae Ingersoll. This body was authorized 
and instructed to conduct an examination into the transportation question in 
the Territory of Alaska; to examine railroad routes from the seaboard to the 
coal fields and to the interior and navigable waterways; to secure surveys and 
other information with respect to railroads, including cost of construction and 
operation ; to obtain information in respect to the coal fields and their proximity 
to railroad routes; and to make report to Congress, together with their con- 
clusions and recommendations in respect to the best and most available routes 
for railroads in Alaska which will develop the country and the resources 
thereof for the use of the people of the United States. The Report of the 
Alaska Railway Commission, which was issued as House Document No. 1346, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for $1.25. 

Publie act No. 69, approved March 12, 1914, authorizes the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska. The cost of the work authorized by this act is not to exceed $35,000,000. 
The Alaskan Engineering Commission, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and consisting of William C. Edes, Lieut. Frederick Mears, and 
Thomas Riggs, jr., has been appointed by the President and is now engaged in 
constructing a trunk line of railway from the Pacific Ocean to the interior. 
The headquarters of the commission are at Seward, Alaska, and inquiries re- 
garding employment on the railroad should be addressed to that place. The 
Government does not pay for the transportation of employees to Alaska. 
Persons should not make the trip to Alaska with the expectation of obtaining 
employment on the railroad unless they have received notice from the commis- 
sion that they will be employed. 

The route approved by the President is as follows: 

For a main line of railroad— 

Commencing at the town of Seward, on the westerly shore of Resurrection 
Bay, Alaska; thence following along said westerly shore in a northerly direction 
to the head of said bay; thence following up the drainage of Salmon Creek to 
a summit between said drainage and the drainage of Snow River; thence. fol- 
lowing the drainage of Snow River to Kenai Lake; thence continuing northerly 
along the easterly shore of Kenai Lake, along Falls Creek, along the shores of | 
Lower and Upper Trail Lake, and up Trail Creek to a summit in the Kenai 
Mountains near mile 45 from Seward; thence descending along the drainage 
of Placer River to the head of Turnagain Arm of Cook Inlet; thence following 
the northeasterly shore of said Turnagain Arm and crossing Portage Creek 
and Twenty Mile River to the mouth of Kern Creek near mile 71 from Seward; 
thence in a northwesterly direction along the shore of Turnagain Arm to near 
the mouth of Big Rabbit Creek; thence leaving Turnagain Arm and running 
northerly to a summit in section 26, township 14 north, range 3 west, Seward 
meridian; thence running northeasterly to near the head of Knik Arm of Cook 
Inlet; thence running northerly across the flats at the head of said Turnagain 
Arm and crossing Knik and Matanuska Rivers, to a point about 2 miles north 
of the Matanuska River; thence running in a westerly and northwesterly direc- 
tion, crossing the little Susitna River and following along the southwesterly 
slopes of Bald Mountain, to Willow Creek, a tributary of the Susitna River; 
thence in a northerly direction, following the drainage of the Susitna and Chu- 
litna Rivers, to Broad Pass, situated in the main Alaska range of mountains; 
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thence crossing Broad Pass and entering the drainage of the Nenana River ; 
thence continuing northward, following the drainage of the Nenana River, to the 
Tanana River, the total distance from Seward being 471 miles, more or less. 

Also starting from a point on the above-described line situated 2 miles, more 
or less, northerly from where said line crosses the Matanuska River, and thence 
running in an easterly direction, following the drainage of said Matanuska 
River and its tributaries, a distance of 38 miles, more or less, to the Matanuska 
coal fields. 

The route adopted is known as the Susitna route, and extends from Seward, 
on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, on the Tanana River, a distance of 471 
miles. It includes the existing Alaska Northern Railroad, which runs from 
Seward through the Kenai Peninsula for a distance of 71 miles to Turnagain 
Arm. This railroad has been purchased by the Government for $1,150,000. 
From Turnagain Arm the railroad is to be extended through the Susitna Valley 
and across Broad Pass to the Tanana River and from there to Fairbanks. It is 
to be a standard-guage road. A side line is to run from Matanuska Junction into 
the Matanuska coal field, a distance of 38 miles. 

An authoritative article on the progress of work on the Government railroad 
appeared in the National Geographic Magazine for December, 1915, 


Wagon roads. 


Wagon roads and trails are being constructed by the board of road commis- 
sioners for Alaska under the supervision of the Secretary of War. The mileage 
‘of road and trail constructed and maintained is as follows: Wagon road, 902; 
winter sled road, 632; trail, 2,216; an increase in the present year of 40 miles 
of wagon road, 15 miles of winter sled road, and 49 miles of trail. The average 
costs per mile, in round numbers, including maintenance and all overhead charges. 
since the beginning of the work, are: Wagon road, $3,000; winter sled road, 
$325; trail, $100. Further information regarding this work is contained in the 
reports of the Secretary of War, which may be consulted at the principal 
libraries. 

Probably the most important road constructed by the board of road commis- 
sioners is that which connects Fairbanks with Valdez on the coast and Chitina. 
on the Copper River Railroad and forms the preSent winter route between Fair- 
banks and the outside world. On this route throughout the winter months a 
regular stage company operates a line carrying freight, passengers, and mail. 
In the early winter and in the spring wheel or automobile stages are used, but 
through most of the winter season horse sleds carry the traffic. During the 
summer months passengers are carried between Fairbanks and the coast by 
stage lines operating light passenger automobiles. As both the winter and 
summer service are expensive, the freight and passenger rates are high. 

The Kuskokwim Valley and the Iditarod section, immediately adjacent thereto, 
are more poorly provided with transportation than the Yukon and Tanana 
Valleys. A winter sled road has been built from the end of the Alaska Northern 
Railroad at Kern Creek on Turnagain Arm up the Susitna Valley and across: 
the divide into the Iditarod region. Trails have also been constructed by 
means of which Nome can be reached in the winter both from the Iditarod re- 
gion and from Fairbanks. 


TOURIST TRIPS. 


To the tourist in search of grandeur of scenery, glimpses of native life, mining 
in its primitive form and in its highest stage of development, Alaska presents an. 
almost untrodden field. 
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The old tourist trip from Seattle through the inside passage to Skagway and 
return, with its side trips to Muir and Taku Glaciers, never loses its charm. 
After crossing Queen Charlotte Sound one is never out of sight of towering snow- 
capped mountains, glaciers, and roaring water courses. It is from this aspect of 
Alaska that the popular idea is formed. The highest mountains in North 
America and the greatest of glaciers are seen on every hand. 

A trip now becoming popular is the one from Seattle te Cook Inlet and return. 
Steamers leave Seattle on a regular six-day schedule. The total length of the 
trip without stop-over is about fifteen days. On this trip practically all the won- 
ders of the regular tourist trip are seen, with the addition of all to be seen on the 
trip farther westward. Mount St. Elias, 18,024 feet high, Mount Fairweather, 
Mount Hubbard are all in sight for hours. Anything under 12,000 feet is spoken 
of as a foothill. 

After leaving Skagway the first port of call is Cordova on Orca Inlet, or ~ 
Prince William Sound, the terminus of the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way, running from Cordova to Kennecott, 196 miles away, where the great 
Bonanza and Jumbo copper mines are located. Steamers usually stop at Cor- 
dova from 8 to 6 hours, allowing ample time to visit the bridge at Mile 53 span- 
ning the Copper River between two active glaciers, the Miles and Childs Glaciers. 
To accommodate tourists the railroad company, on request, will run a gas car 
to the bridge. 

Valdez, the next port of call, is a prosperous little community at the head of 
Valdez Arm. It is the headquarters of the third judicial district. It is the 
headquarters for several prosperous mining companies, and the terminus of 
the military road extending to Fairbanks. Fort Liscum is only a few miles 
away. 

Between Valdez and Seward stops are usually made at Ellamar, Golden, and 
La Touche, mining towns located on islands of Prince William Sound. 

Seward, the coast terminus of the Government railroad, lies at the head of 
Resurrection Bay. The townsite is one of the most beautiful in Alaska. From 
the dock the harbor seems absolutely landlocked. 

The trip out over the railroad is well worth taking, and by the spring of 
1916 active railroad construction may be seen around Turnagain Arm, working 
toward Anchorage. 

Almost all steamers now, after leaving Seward, follow around the foot of 
Kenai Peninsula and up Cook Inlet to Anchorage at the head of deep-water 
navigation on Knik Arm. 

Anchorage has been selected as a base for all railroad construction toward 
the interior. From Anchorage northward is the scene of practically all of the 
new railroad construction. The road is completed as far as Matanuska Junc- 
tion, and within another year will be extended into the coal fields. 

A trip of present interest is from Seattle to Skagway, thence over the White 
Pass and Yukon route, 112 miles, to Whitehorse, at the head of the Yukon River 
navigation, where a connection is made with river steamers belonging to the 
same company, thence down the river to Dawson, in the Klondike mining dis- 
trict of the Yukon territory. From Dawson the trip can be made all the way 
down the Yukon River to St. Michael and Nome, connecting with the ocean 
steamer for Seattle via the outside passage, or a trip can be arranged up the 
Tanana River from its confluence with the Yukon to Fairbanks, in the great 
Fairbanks placer district. From Fairbanks the return trip can be made back 
over the same route, or down the river to St. Michael, or by automobile to 
Chitina, on the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, and from thence 
to Cordova, connecting with ocean steamers for Seattle. This latter trip gives 
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the tourist the best general idea of the country in its many phases—oceans, 
rivers, railroads, mountains, wagon roads, volcanoes, placer and lode mines, 
and fisheries are all part of the passing show. The trip can be made in a 
month’s time, but six weeks is recommended to allow for little side trips of 
interest. 

Depending upon the traveler’s interest, a trip with new impressions can be 
easily arranged. Mining, fisheries, reindeer raising, and lately agriculture, 
are the industries to be observed, and for scenery unmarred by the hand of 


man Alaska is unsurpassed. 
Information regarding the various trips can be obtained from the Seattle 
offices of the steamship companies listed on p. 88. 


TELEGRAPH AND CABLE LINES. 


Telegraph and cable lines and a radiotelegraph system are constructed and 
operated by the War Department. The War Department system is available for 


commercial use. 


Wash., where connection is made with the commercial telegraph companies. 


The military cable line has its southern terminus at Seattle, 


The 


telegraph, cable, and radio stations maintained by the War Department are 
located at the following points: 


Telegraph offices on the Alaska military telegraph and cable system. 


Beaver Dam. 

Birches. 

Chena. 

Circle (radio only, 3. kilo- 
watts, call letters WVA). 

Copper Center. 

Cordova. 

Donnely. 

Douglas. 

Eagle. See Fort Egbert. 

Eureka. 

Fairbanks (also radio, 5 kilo- 
watts, call letters WVB). 

Fort Davis. 

Fort Egbert (radio only, 5 
kilowatts, call letters 
WVC). 

Fort Gibbon (also radio, 10 
kilowatts, call _ letters 
WVD). 

Fort Liscum. 

Gulkana. 


Hadley. 

Haines. 

Hogan. 

Hot Springs. 

Juneau. 

Ketchikan. 

Kokrines, 

Kotlik (radio only, 1 kilo- 
watt, call letters WVF). 

Koyukuk,. 

Louden. 

McCallum. 

McCarty. 

Melozi. 

Minto. 

Nenana. 

Nome (radio only, 10 kilo- 
watts, call letters WVG). 

Nulato (also radio, 10 kilo- 
watts, call letters WVH). 

Paxson, 


Petersburg (radio only, 1 kil- 
owatt, call letters WVI). 

Rampart. 

Richardson. 

St. Michael (radio only, 3 kil- 
owatts, call letters WVE). 

Salcha. 

Seward. 

Sitka. 

Skagway. 

Tanana. 

Teikhell. 

Thompsons Pass. 

Tolovana. 

Tonsina. 

Valdez. 

Wortmans. 

Wrangell (also radio, 1 kilo- 
watt, call letters WVJ). 


See Fort Gibbon. 


The Navy Department maintains and operates radio stations at the following 


points in Alaska: 


Sitka, Cordova, Dutch Harbor, St. Paul, and St. George. 


These radio stations communicate with one another and may be used for trans- 
mitting messages from point to point in Alaska or to ships in Alaskan waters. 
In the event of interruption to the War Department cable between Sitka and 
Cordova, or between any points which can be reached by the naval radio sta- 
tions, the traffic, both commercial and official, is handled by these stations, 
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A complete list of radio stations in Alaska is given below: 


Land radio stations, alphabetically by names of stations. 


Corrected to Dec.1,1915. This list includes Government, commercial, special, and all other land stations 
except special and restricted and general amateur. 
Abbreviations: 
PG= General public. 
PR= Limited public. 
P= Private (limited commercial and special). 
O= Government business exclusively. 
N= Continuous service. 
X=No regular hours; Marconi Co.= Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America. 


{Roman indicates normal wave length; italic indicates wave length for special purposes.] 


F Call Serv- Hours of : 
Station. signal. Wave lengths. | *} Hes operation. Station controlled by— 
A RUA Mss coe are ee tree TRIM Wilts, Sir rece etraten ras PAR ess as eh rca North Pacific Sea Prod- 
: ucts Co. 
BIOOKS tate os. eke ee KIZ B00 GOON ct BEs.< Sera. ote een Alaska Wireless Tele- 
: graph Co. 
Chigniks Acton asterieerigtiy CH Gye ened aren wt cart | ete see ere uta; bee Marconi Co. 
Circle Clive enc ceeee chee WVA 600, 1400 OR ERE aT U.S. Army. 
Clarks: Pointiieiieii?. fe KEG SS I Eo a NI hs BARTER: Marconi Co. 
Cord 03g. ja2ees ee cies oe ee NPA 600 PG N U.S. Navy. 
Durch arborea crest ee NPR 600 PG N Do. 
Eagle. See Fort Gibson. 
ING OSAKOPN ees ete ci he KMF 300, 600 ip x North Alaska Salmon Co. 
Rairpanks2 yee 23 WVB 600, 1400 a Gay aleve ereeeeme tee U.S. Army. 
Fort Bebertine: 22t asi. ee WVC 600, 1400 OMA eG ae Do. 
BorgiGibbonee- sess cee n. eee WVD 1600, 2000 CO ai] Bia ie aede Do. 
Fort;St. Michael: - 22.823 WVE 600, 1200 PG 9a. m. to 9 Do. 
ans 
Iditarodzy sede) She Se KIV 500 PR |9 - m. to 7 | Alaska Wireless Tele- 
Dain. graph Co. 
Jualin Se Peew see fae ee TTA Ue | Diisiare Seen RTE en ee ee Rv ee Marconi Co. 
JUNEAU AS. sik eats eee KDU 300, 600, 1800, PG N Do. 
3100 
Karltikees si 0e. stl a ee GRA pct ie easyer eis | Sa ae le ae at AO. S Do. 
Keoetehnikatl: sen. ce een coe KPB 300, 600, 1800, PG N Do. 
3 
Kodiak. sos sto seen tn eee NPS 600 PG N U.S. Navy. 
FCOSIUINI Sete eee aera teres CEI. ple baie ee. Slicniers dl pee ete e Was Lye Marconi Co. 
KK Obi. SG Gee te ae seo WVEF 600 PG (2) U.S. Army. 
IK yichnalkk. 2 ae cbnc eee KMT | 300, 600, 2000, Pa xX North Alaska Salmon Co. 
DOGIN doe Olciek Ti tene KML | 300, 500, 600 P < Do. 
Naknek. toes: Be aah cape G2 A et ee ae es meee mre Pen eae ye Ue ee, Marconi Co. 
1D XO pA dan Oe AoC SRE KMK 300, 500, 600 ie x Naknek Packing Co. 
Nome). 2242395 & Bee WVG 00, 2000 PG N U.S. Army. 
INUISLOSS ca eens. on eee WVH 2000 © Bement cit = aces Do. 
Nushagaks, sess. oe ee ERY al oe ope ine tiers oe ee sg ees eee ore Marconi Co. 
DOPE: aah ees Fiera ces KMG 300, 600 12 x North Alaska Salmon Co. 
Peterspurgs. «meee ees WVI 600 PG |9a.m.to9/] U.S. Army. 
p.m. 
St.George, Pribilot Islands. -| iN P Yppalesee oacsceece - se O x U.S. Navy. 
St. Paul, Pribilof Islands....) NPQ 600 RG N Do. 
St. Michael. See Fort St. 
Michael. 
Sitkax teks asst. ae eens NPB 600 PG N Do. 
Tanana. See Fort Gibbon. ‘ 
Tellers 2 itee ete kee eetee KAW TD. oat ees ae PR ee ae. eee Max R. Hirschberg. 
Ugaguk. See Egegak. : 
WipaShik Ree aeae ee nee KMU 300, 500, 600 12 x Red Salmon Canning Co. 
Wrangzellat heros, Sek ee WvJ 300, 600 PG |9a.m.to9} U.S. Army. 
p, m. 


1 From Radio Stations of the United States, published by the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, and sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, Dies 
for 15 cents. 

29a. m.to9p. m. during season of navigation only. 


POSTAL SERVICE. 


The domestic rates of postage and conditions apply to matter mailed at any 
point in Alaska to any other point in that Territory, or in the United States 
or its possessions, with the following exceptions : 

The rate of 12 cents for each pound or fraction of a pound is chargeable on 
parcels of fourth-class or domestic parcel-post matter weighing more than 4 
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ounces (except books, seeds, bulbs, and plants weighing 8 ounces or less) when 
mailed between any two points in Alaska or between any point in Alaska and 
any point in the United States. On parcels of books, seeds, bulbs, and plants 
weighing 8 ounces or less the rate is 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, 
and the rate on all other parcels of fourth-class matter not exceeding 4 ounces 
in weight is 1 cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

The rate of postage on gold coin, gold bullion, and gold dust offered for 
mailing between any two points in Alaska or between any point in Alaska 
and any point in the United States or its possessions shall be 2 cents an ounce 
or fraction thereof, regardless of distance. Such gold coin, gold bullion, or gold 
dust shall be inclosed in sealed packages not exceeding 11 pounds in weight 
and sent by registered mail. 

All mails for Alaska are dispatched from Seattle, Wash. During the season 
of navigation all classes of mail are forwarded. During the winter season (from 
about October 1 to June 1), on account of the difficulty of transportation, the 
dispatch of mail for Alaska, except for offices on the southern coast, is limited, 
preference being given, first, to letters in their usual and ordinary form and 
postal cards; second, to single newspapers and magazines addressed to public 
libraries, newspaper publishers, and to individuals. Books, catalogues, news- 
papers, and periodicals sent to dealers for purposes of trade or otherwise, and 
merchandise (parcel-post matter), can not be forwarded to interior offices during 
the winter season. But, as an exception to the foregoing, when the weight limit 
of mail for dispatch will permit, packages of seeds, not exceeding 1 pound per 
package, and articles of merchandise, not exceeding a few ounces each, as the 
proper officers of the service have reason to believe contain articles of urgent 
necessity, such as eyeglasses, medicines, ete., for individual use, but not intended 
primarily for trade, may be included in the mails for dispatch. 


Post Offices in Alaska. 


[Corrected to Dec. 1, 1915. *==Money-order offices. +—International money-order office. 
R indicates mail restricted during winter months as explained in preceding paragraph. 
Letters at right (NW., N., etc.) indicate position of post office in Territory according 
to the following subdivisions, which are adopted apatites for convenience in 
reference : 

NW. West of longitude 161° and north of latitude 66°, 
N. West of longitude 147°, north of latitude 66°, east of longitude 161°. 
NE. East of longitude 147° end north of latitude 66°. 
E. South of latitude 66°, east of longitude 147°, north of latitude 61°. 
C. South of latitude 66°, east of longitude 161°, north of latitude 61°, and west 
of longitude 147°. 
W. South of latitude 66°, west of longitude 161°, and north of latitude 61°. 
SW. South of latitude 61° and west of longitude 161°. 
S. South of latitude 61°, east of longitude 161°, and west of longitude 147°. 
SE. South of latitude 61° and east of longitude 147°.] 


PATORNGIO Foe sells cisi-/isleisis.se ais SP Calderaecs ets: see meee Sapaee se SE Copper Center *..R...........- E 
AUC A INS Beta oko = forte te ele S: Wee Candle cen Ressaae. sos eee We Cordova tas. sete ee eer SE 
AMA oR saan matte eae Sire Chatanikakeoh scmssecee- sooner Cra Counciliae hh eaa mere ee tee WwW 
AmchorazerFIR 0.2 FEL EAL. CreiChatiiam S footie ctclsomae dau SI Craigs sso, afar sonar. aaa ae SE 
Andreafsky+. Ria. iy: 65- 9-2 20.4 W «Chena f..cdts 9.cce. - F.2t5. C7 iCrippley. Be -geeselk. SU C 
TATA RMR Mey yeep a ee ie cee Cos Chichagonn ss seco ee Se DADOLPOelas Riemann ee E 
AmiVilk Sa Mentaside csccmt cach eee CG  Ciifekettas Rio vsac seca aan see ty: Tet DORA WOOd Fie Rescate tas eames E 
BALrowie 2 Havers ance east ee & NG Chignii reve. tie tea eee > SE DOering os ys Gik ge <nars to = ice NW 
Beaver DamruRait:..2:2%5..-20 Bilt Criisans . ISIS. SiG. 27 HG. Denrpsdy 2 RV. Io Ad E 
Berry ic serene sas oe es oe CECI Ait ores cone acta os Ey .Dillingham’s? Ris. 55922 sees Ss 
Betholies Reacstse cc sis oe Bo. OHOMT Yas one cen jade gan sels Se DOlOMM riers nee en eee ere SE 
BettlesseRes seaese- ce been oe INE CULCIO. Fi Se Rhee temier cee eaters ite eienace ES eDOMes Rese se ee ec. canine a ce C 


Blames Rate sate Ae: See te Wits Cloarye ton sate eae at eee ee Cem Douplastiserces sscte sce ote eee. SE 
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Mag legs aa ee cee ae ee E 
Billamarin thant se cacincnince ces SE 
Wureka shoes cece ce cee shee Cc 
Fairbanks: Fasboucce th cceeee oe Cc 
Pilatvtay Rie cts teeeet tenn See Cc 
Hort iscum sh se eee E 
WHOL: VUKON oho ee oe eee NE 
FOxM AR se attes ate ee eeee ones as Cc 
Mranklini*70Rs ass sec aes ce E 
Punters 2 <ceele =» tae Soe el SE 
Golden ze. ces emcees meee tte Cc 
GOlOVine gives cence acmecee seer Ww 
Gilkanate Ris hse cee ee E 
Gy PSUS. ae gots sie See ene SE 
Hadley: * out. cer seed oes eee SE 
Haines focsee seen sce cece souk SE 
Hawi Inletiz 2. osteo. sees SE 
Holy:Cross ee Ra west aes. C 
Hoonaht erases ees eos SE 
oped ties. o- eee  Aaan ae Ss 
TOUS DEMS tyke nee ee eerie C 
Mowkantorer se sesoce eee SE 
Hy daburg. to sseott en toe SE 
Lditarod sR 2 ee eseeer ce C 
higmnadccetec ts meee eee ete S 
JACK Wades. J 2stss'. senor E 
J Talin Aes $142 a eee SE 
JUNEAU Paiae sage ste tek 5 ete SE 
Kak Ot ntsc tae sli ta cout « aeeents SE 
Waltagcn Won accuee eeeer ese Cc 
KGSAaIN Se cireh com eo ulaeeen ote SE 
Katallazt Soi) notes ieee. 2s eee SE 
WGI es So cet eee ce ee S 
KEGNNECOLU Soe eee ee eee E 
Ketchikan po-sseess: sce eer SE 
ICTINENOO os seize aeons cas oe SE 
King 'Covess.c-cs-ccecceseod SW 
KIA WOCK > otc ccemerise’s ease cia SE 
ALG ANU Ct ee 5 Hs SARS Sl OE C 
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RE OCT aK i eee ee eee Ss 
KOKTHMGS clus coos seecicnien cee > Cc 
KOtZeDuO.5 heen ce soe as Be CNO 
Waker Bay me oeccae orem ce ae. SE 
Tiandlockuaas..serciaieis als syadiclc dae SE 
Tatouene Meal er ee owe ore 
AGONG silvers ae ietone wcleeeles serosa C 
WOTINS Ae ciaaiaie's eisleaeisten ae sae SE 
IMCC@arthiycr- «eseites easbiiet ase E 
MoGraths. Riotcciees nae cedeere C 
MC Kenley Ree ese seco niece: C 
MAVAMUSK As olGan sates acts sore C 
IM@GhaN FUR Sse eee ee ee eS C 
Motlakatla:: 222k SE 
Miller House... Riss.aevecciemenee E 
IMOQTIAWAKIO: SEG ot sce ~ feltacr aait C 
INakiiekitR sists etic l oe seeee ae S 
NiGnANS sR rte Se eee Oe RE Cc 
BIW AG Es POO RE grata Ie eninge ea E 
IN Olan AoE eee 3 Caste eine N 
INOMO Te veteserce seclsscesieice WwW 
INUlato PR saseseaoet eae aes C 
Nushagak-) essere sciscte se iS) 
Ophir. duct as saseuaren esses C 
IPAXSON Ge bites tee sceor teas See E 
POlersOULe facescc. sts ones ace SE 
Phillipss Rass tee ees ees E 
irate Covey ccs: 8 haageeeeece Ss 
POLCUPINO# SE akin. 26 eseiseatoe SE 
Quinhagak2o Recta: ce ace eas SW 
Rampart Sri Ou. ones sae tees C 
Richardson =: Rieegssk cee E 
‘Roosevelts cso once saree S 
Rubysfew i eseascessmeocee ae C 
Saint Michael ¢..R......-...-. WwW 
Salchaketzehtn. sso. c eee ae E 
Sanakucss-e. sce te Gewese SW 
Sand Poinhpeie sas eee ce eee S 
Sanitaritvmts seen eee ene SE 


THE COAST GUARD. 


Seldowid:*- 223 inendontiee en ee Ss 
SOWREOUT oc isnae pcoaaeme es eee iS] 
Dhaka Se tee rene SE 
Shelton s2Ret2. 3h. Tele Ww 
Shungnak = Risese soe cece edeeee N 
Sibica ie gaec ees See oe SE 
SKASWAY. [recon se se eee SE 
Snevtisnanees ose. s see ee SE 
Solomoni#ieK. 22... eae esse Ww 
Steel Crecdke ARs ck sso E 
Strela: ote. ect care erecta E 
Sulzer fenccnscssseer ees te see as SE 
Sumadagmy Messe ee SE 
Sunrise, *52Ries coat. Soe ees Ss 
Susitna Ro. oss vooanence eto Cc 
Taku Harboricess: seen eaccenes SE 
TOnana toch ss. weceaet cee ceete Cc 
Maylore vy tks: Stee cae eae Ww 
Mellerve: sie cacetn oe ae oe BW 
TenakKOG Fiwese cee ee eee SE 
TPRANGE scenes crease aie SE 
Pigara sic oee ssa. see sees NW 
Tofty tResseuse. seer’ se eeete Cc 
MT OKCON Ak ts raet acanc peer SE 
Tokota 2. Roses ctetwicnceeeeaas Cc 
TOlOVENR stkvcce cet tet ese se nceee Cc 
TPonsinas Reet soe oe cance E 
Treadwell ‘ps. 222-42 aeeee SE 
TOO ss aicieoreleis sissies eee eee SE 
Unalakleet:*. Ro. 6 scs- scene. C 
Wnalasks *5s s25.32 seas see SW 
Wnga pati es .oee0 ee oes s 
Uyak. nies etiiclsc See e eee aoe Ss 
Valdez} Mesos ce o< cee esos E 
Wialegt.dvcceccneesotete cr sees Ww 
Windham... osccceceeetecres SE 
Wiran gallate sen mee Saicccreteat SE 
YY GkUtates cans ocinmansee ones SE 
Yukokakat./Rescece easeeceens Cc 


The Revenue-Cutter Service, forebear of the existing Coast Guard, has been 
intimately connected with and very instrumental in the development of the Terri- 


tory of Alaska since its purchase from Russia in 1867. 


Its cutters assisted to 


explore the enormous coast line and make preliminary surveys of its harbors 
and approaches long before this Territory became a commercial asset to the 


United States. 


It carried law and order into remote parts of the new acquisition 


before any other branch of the Federal Government had established control of 


its inhabitants. 


It has given transportation and succor to the hardy pioneers 


who have blazed the way to reach the mineral, fishery, and animal resources of 
the Territory. Many of the earlier prospectors owe their very lives to the timely 
aid given them by revenue cutters. 

The introduction of Siberian reindeer into northern Alaska and on the 
Aleutian Islands was accomplished by the Coast Guard under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Education, and these animals are to-day one of the main 
reliances of the northern natives for food, clothing, and transportation. 

The Coast Guard is charged with enforcing the international treaty relating 
to the seal and sea-otter herds, the fisheries regulations, and the game laws 


throughout the Territory. 


For many years the cutters have been, and to a certain extent even at this 
time are, the only means of communication to the remote part of the territory 
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known as northern Alaska. The annual cruise of the Bear to Point Barrow is 
utilized to a great extent in the transportation of persons and supplies to the 
schools and missions along the coast. Two of the officers are always designated 
as United States commissioner and deputy United States marshal and transact 
such legal business as comes under their jurisdiction. The commanding officer in 
a general way settles disputes among the natives and acts in such minor cases of 
infraction of laws and regulations as are not necessary to be carried to the 
courts. In more serious cases the officer acting as commissioner takes up 
the matter. é 

The cutters patrol the waters of the Alaskan Archipelago, inspect the villages, 
render medical aid to the natives, and in a general way, by means of officers 
deputized as United States commissioners, exercise a guardianship over those 
inhabitants of Alaska who are far removed from the jurisdiction of the civil 
authorities. 

Annually the United States circuit court officials of the Valdez district are 
taken on a cruise to the towns and villages along the Alaskan Peninsula, where 
court is held on board the vessel to dispose of the accumulated legal business in 
these remote places. 

A Coast Guard station is maintained at Nome, equipped for rendering assist- 
ance to shipping in distress. 

At times when epidemics have raged among the inhabitants Coast Guard 
cutters have been especially detailed to carry relief to the stricken people. Much 
assistance has also been rendered the inhabitants of Alaska by the cutters on 
occasions of earthquakes, volcanoes, and other calamities. In a general way 
the Coast Guard acts as a guardian of the Territory, and its vessels are called 
upon to perform all manner of miscellaneous services for the welfare of its 
inhabitants. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


As a whole, the Territory is healthful. Reports indicate that the incidence 
of the preventable diseases is no greater among the American population than 
elsewhere. In the southeastern and other sections, where there is a heavy rain- 
fall and the humidity is excessive, there is perhaps a slight tendency to an 
increase in respiratory affections and rheumatism, but there is a similar ten- 
dency toward a decrease in the Yukon and other sections where the climate is 
dry. Children as a rule thrive remarkably well. 

Among the native population conditions are different. Owing to the fact 
that the native stock have not acquired an immunity to many of the com- 
mon infections, their resistance is lessened and severe outbreaks of such dis- 
eases may occur. Tuberculosis is a common affliction with the natives and sel- 
dom, if ever, terminates in recovery. The glandular, skin, and bone forms of 
the -disease are especially prevalent. Measles is an infection to which the 
natives of Alaska have not become accustomed, and it is frequently accom- 
panied by a mortality much beyond that observed in other sections, but to 
those who possess the average degree of racial resistance it is not especially 
dangerous. Eye diseases are common, among which are trachoma, keratitis, 
conjunctivitis, and pterygium. All of these, including tuberculosis, are preva- 
lent in proportion to the insanitary living conditions. Several rather severe 
epidemics of smallpox have occurred, following its introduction from other 
localities, but this is to be expected when the transient character of the popula- 
tion is considered. Since vaccination has become more general the incidence 
of the disease is not as great. Among the young, throat affections, such as 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids, are quite common. 
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Control of health matters is vested in the governor, who is ex officio the 
commissioner of health. The assistant commisioner of health is designated by 
the governor and exercises the authority of the office. He has the power to 
establish quarantine and to make and enforce such regulations as seem best 
for the preservation of the public health. In the smaller settlements every 
school district is made a health district and the board of health is composed 
of the school authorities. This is unquestionably the best arrangement which 
can be made in sparsely settled districts.. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the United States Public Health Service have cooperated in enforcing 
the health regulations of the Territory and for the instruction of the public in 
matters of sanitation. An officer of the Public Health Service has been detailed 
for this purpose and regularly visits every section, affording relief to those 
who are in need of medical attention and rendering instruction in the princi- 
ples of preventive medicine to teachers and others concerned. Hospitals have 
also been established at favorable localities. As a result of this work consider- 
able improvement in housing, care of the sick, and the prevention of disease 
has been noted. 

In addition to the work outlined, medical officers of the Public Health Service 
assigned to duty on Coast Guard cutters in Alaskan waters render relief to 
the sick at various settlements. The maritime quarantine service of Alaska, 
engaged in the prevention of the introduction of contagious diseases, is also 
in charge of that service. 


SCHOOLS FOR WHITE CHILDREN. 


The governor of Alaska is ex officio superintendent of public instruction, and 
has supervision and direction of the public schools and prescribes rules and 
regulations for the examination and qualification of teachers. 

Within incorporated towns school districts are established by the common 
council, but when established the schools are under the supervision and control 
of a school board of three members elected annually by the vote of all adults 
who are citizens of the United States or who have declared their intention to 
become such and who are residents of the school district. Applications for em- 
ployment should be addressed to the clerk of the school board. 

Outside the limits of incorporated towns school districts are established by 
the clerk of the district court upon petition of not less than 12 persons of 
adult age who are citizens of the United States or who have declared their 
intention to become such and who reside within the area of the proposed 
school district. The law provides that these school districts shall not embrace 
more than 40 square miles of territory nor contain less than 20 resident white 
children between the ages of 6 and 20 years. The schools in each district are 
managed by a school board, which has similar powers and is elected in a manner 
similar to the school boards in incorporated towns. Applications for employ- 
ment should be addressed to the clerk of the school board. — 
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Statistics of white schools for the school year 1914-15. 


OUTSIDE OF INCORPORATED TOWNS. 


Number | Pupils of} Cost of 


; es Term 
Location. of school mainte- 
teachers. age. nance. (months). 
PAU OR TIA. saa Aaeee rots Be Ce eae a ce ee eee are nee Meee banal 3 112 | $3, 599. 86 9 
Blackburmisescuh). sis. teeta seed: Snes. See tapas see eee 1 @ 1, 400. 43 8 
Candee ers see cr eer aea seers ies esta ities joe ea tate pee 1 20 2, 687. 95 9 
1 21 1, 993. 82 9 
1 15 1,091. 27 9 
1 10] 1,450.50 9 
1 20 2, 367. 51 9 
1 25 1, 623. 52 9 
1 24| 1,015.65 8 
1 22 2,197.75 9 
1 29 2, 272. 80 9 
1 17 785. 19 4 
1 21 1, 438. 00 9 
1 29| 1,656.17 9 
5 184 | 5,909. 42 9 
1 30] 1,149.93 9 
2 61] 2,730.67 9 
1 15 1, 138. 60 9 
F 1 8 1,818. 71 9 
INUSHAG aleels ers lecte es sisinisisic scenes attse ae assaieasls saielece Ds oi <le af 15 1,315. 60 9 
Otter (Discovery, Otter Creek post office)...................- 1 v4 1,246. 25 5 
OuzTHKIe Kodak POSb OMlCE) Sacro sate ca cc cis esc ctee ae cles Smee 1 30 1,317. 49 9 
Toy Sere eae Ors. Se hereileea cen. ees laew ects 1 17 |. 2,292%60 9 
Dl Michaelt cr cacmemecesecee snot cee as cai: we Sane ee ea le 1 15 1, 758. 35 9 
SAMAK eee reese eiaces eee = ete co ciss OREO aE Secs ccis 1 29 2, 861. 84 9 
SCOWsD aiiecrtiee see te clase tine fe ice tian e scanner e tols 1 30 6, 392. 60 9 
Deldoviae s yayg.k ote tee ew Sasi ste owen sie Seinieis oor eek 1 20 1, 912. 53 9 
CEO Rk Suttle | a nS oa ity et Naam 1 ac ee a 3 58 | 3,215.79 9 
PRAM OMe Ato vacite ce et aerate ee one te neers tes archaeal as 1 22 2, 092. 00 9 
PROMOTE his wu. cs se ee Mn Se ae eee Ae cca tay etton ok Awa oats 1 14 1, 755. 11 9 
Unga/Peninsula (Unga post office) nies. 2 se = 8s hee 1 34 2,008. 81 9 
MD Oba Sete sce see ees oe eet ah eee eS ome ene aerocine tee 40 9615) 9 GL 426292 ser etree 
IN INCORPORATED TOWNS. 

CC OLGON OF ce seeker. Sian svete ata ot toes Sages ie cers lois cr acta be eis 2 35 | $3, 563.00 9 
DOUGLAS AR Meena re sens Cees een aoe ar ge ehc Une mar eB aR es 8 213 8, 967. 00 9 
Mairbankseet mae gia 2 ea eae ioe ais SO a 187 | 15,040.00 9 
Ee ER a PR RT DeNiro eee 2 47 | 4,616.00 9 
NGItAT Oda eee ete eee eae een ee ce ere meme wera 1 9 1, 864. 00 9 
JUNEAU ee. Sle Ne Seer eye tine Liars ahitae aS Beles 14 326 | 20,600. 00 9 
Koeetchicanaeees id Pe Pee Pte. ose nn Sas eee eae eae s 6 157 | 11,250.00 9 
INORG Hae ap ieee eae cee ates cote tee in. Cn ue ee es eines 6 123 11, 720. 00 9 
SP OGOTS DUT cereale ree ee Sra See rts ee PS ate toe 3 63 2,919. 00 9 
SUF a CN hp ee Ea a pape grat Og 2 ree at las ere nel 4 92 6, 438. 00 10 
SewarGicee sea se, ee SAN Ie ceca oR ER ee, kets ND 2 60 3, 000. 00 9 
DANN Qe cones aloe ee es Sem eTe he oc ose ce sence ask Ae il 25 3, 350. 00 9 
Wialdezeenmee cs. = ae sass careers ne Sete te eae cee eee a having 5 117 8, 851. 00 9 
Wireamn polly tr et aeteetocicc ne emis mciicer Ac ae miso. waeetterys Othe Ubi. 4 88 4,028. 00 9 
WEG Leche ecckion asec oc a omMreaataa laser es arEeee 65 15,542 | 106,/206:00)| 22 2 - see . 


NATIVE SCHOOLS AND REINDEER SERVICE. 


The schools for the education of natives and the reindeer industry are under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of Education, to whom communications 
relating to these subjects should be addressed. In the schools instruction in 
carpentry, cooking, and sewing is emphasized. In the native villages the 
teachers endeavor to maintain sanitary conditions by inspecting the houses, 
by insisting upon proper disposal of garbage, and by giving instruction in 
healthful methods of living. The raising of vegetables is encouraged. The 
Commissioner of Education also employs a few physicians and nurses, who 
extend medical relief to the natives. 
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The importation of reindeer from Siberia into Alaska began in 1892 in order 
to furnish material for food and clothing for the Eskimo in the vicinity of 
Bering Strait. In 20 years the reindeer industry has made the natives inhabit- 
ing the coastal regions from Point Barrow to the Alaska Peninsula civilized, 
‘ thrifty men, having in their herds assured support for themselves and oppor- 
tunity to acquire wealth by the sale of meat and skins. The reindeer service is 
an integral part of the educational system for northern and western Alaska, 
administered through the school superintendents and teachers in those regions. 
The reindeer are distributed among the natives as rapidly as they can be 
trained, by a system of apprenticeship, to care for and use the reindeer. In 
June, 1914, there were in Alaska 57,872 reindeer, distributed among 65 herds, 
of which 37,828, or 66 per cent, were owned by 980 natives; 4,118, or 7 per cent, 
were owned by the United States; 5,924, or 10 per cent, were owned by mis- 
sions; and 10,007, or 17 per cent, were owned by Lapps. The total income of the 
natives from the reindeer industry during the fiscal year 1912-13 was $77,984. 

Schools for natives are located at the following places: 


Schools for natives of Alaska. 


{Post office is given in parenthesis if name of post office is not the same as name of school.] 


Akhiok (Uyak). Juneau. Selawik (Kotzebue). 
Akiak (Bethel). Kake. Shageluk (Holy Cross). 
Akulurak (St. Michael). Killisnoo. Shaktoolik (Unalakleet). 
Atka (Unalaska). Kinak (Bethel). . Shishmaref (Wales). 
Barrow. Kivalina (Kotzebue). Shungnak. 

Bethel. Klawock. Sinuk (Nome). 
Buckland (Candle). Klukwan (Haines). Sitka. 

Chignik. Kogiung (Nushagak). St. Michael. 

Chogiung (Nushagak). Kotzebue. Susitna. 

Circle. Kulukak (Nushagak). Tanana. 

Council. Loring. Tatitlek (Hllamar). 
Copper Center. Louden (Yukokakat). Teller. 

Diomede (Wales). Metlakatla. Togiak (Quinhagak). 
Douglas. Mount Village (St. Mi- Tyonek (Moquawkie). 
Eagle. chael). Ugashik (Nushagak). 
Gambell (Nome). Noatak (Kotzebue). Unalakleet. 

Golovin. Nome. Unalaska. 

Goodnews Bay (Quinhagak). Noorvik (Kotzebue). Wainwright (Kotzebue). 
Tlaines. Nulato. Wales. 

Hamilton (St. Michael). Pilot Station (St. Michael). Wrangell. 

Holy Cross. Port Moller (Unalaska). Yakutat. 

Hoonah. Quinhagak. Fort Yukon. 

Hooper Bay (St. Michael). Rampart. 

Hydaburg. Russian Mission (Holy 

Igloo (Shelton). Cross). 

Tliamna. Saxman (Ketchikan). 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


The Department of the Interior is unable to give any definite information re- 
garding business opportunities in Alaska. One important settlement, Anchorage, 
has recently been established on the line of the new Government railroad. There 
are already at this place many competitors in the various lines of trade and 
industry. As the construction of the Government railroad proceeds, new towns 
will doubtless be established at the more important locations, but not until after 
the railroad is completed from the coast to the Yukon Basin will there be the 
greatest development of the mineral and agricultural resources of the tributary 
territory. The railway from the Pacific Ocean to the navigable waters of the 
Yukon Basin will probably not be completed for three or four years. 
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Information regarding business opportunities can often be obtained from the 
commercial organizations listed below. It is suggested that a person contem- 
plating establishing a business in Alaska should look into the actual conditions 
on the ground if he has no previous knowledge. of the Territory. 


Commercial organizations in Alaska. 


Cordova Chamber of Commerce. The City of Sitka. 
Fairbanks Commercial Club. Seward Commercial Club. 
Haines Chamber of Commerce. Skagway Commercial Club. 
Juneau Commercial Club. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce. 
Ketchikan Commercial Club. Valdez Chamber of Commerce. 
Katalla Chamber of Commerce. Valdez Commercial Association. 
Knik Commercial Club. Wrangell Chamber of Commerce. 
Ruby Commercial Club. 
Pioneer Associations at— ‘Pioneer Associations at—Continued. 

Ruby. Cordova. 

Petersburg. St. Michael. 

Juneau. Wrangell. 

LABOR. 


The Department of the Interior can not undertake to anwer particular 
inquiries as to opportunities for employment in Alaska. The commercial bodies 
listed above may appropriately be addressed on the subject of labor oppor- 
tunities. The wages of skilled and unskilled laborers in Alaska are generally 
higher than in the States, but the rate differs widely according to locality, and 
the cost of living is usually higher. 


GAME REGULATIONS.’ 


The chief provisions of the Alaska game law are administered by the gov- 
ernor of Alaska, but permits for the collection of mammals or birds for scientific 
purposes or live animals for exhibition must be obtained from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Game defined.—The act approved May 11, 1908 (Alaska game law), protects 
at certain seasons the following game and game birds: Deer, moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, mountain goats, brown bear, sea lions, walrus, ducks, geese, 
brant, swan, plover, Snipe, curlew, grouse, and ptarmigan. 

Haemptions.—Any game animal or game bird may be killed by natives at any 
time for food or clothing or by miners or explorers at any time when in need of 
food; but the animals or birds so killed during the close season shall not be sold 
or shipped. 

Seasons.—North of latitude 62° the seasons when game animals and birds 
may be killed lawfully are as follows: Brown bear at any time; moose, caribou, 
sheep, walrus, and sea lions, August 1 to December 10; grouse, ptarmigan, shore 
birds, and waterfowl, September 1 to March 1. 

South of latitude 62°, moose, caribou, mountain sheep, August 20 to Decem- 
ber 31; brown bear, October 1 to July 1; deer, August 15 to November 1; 
mountain goats, August 1 to February 1; grouse, ptarmigan, shore birds, and 
waterfowl, September 1 to March 1. 

Number.—It is unlawful for any one person in any one year to kill more than 
2 moose, 1 walrus or sea lion, 3 caribou, 8 mountain sheep, 3 brown bears, 3 
deer; or to kill or have in his possession in any one day more than 25 grouse 
or ptarmigan or 25 shore birds or waterfowl. 

Sale——No person is permitted to sell or purchase during the close season 
(except the first 15 days) any game animal or game bird. The sale of deer is 
prohibited until August 1, 1916. 


1The addresses of game wardens are given on p. 58. 
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Hunting licenses.—Residents of Alaska are not required to obtain hunting 
licenses. Nonresidents desiring to hunt any of the game animals, except deer 
and goats, must first obtain a license from the governor of Alaska, and on the 
Kenai Peninsula must employ a registered guide. Fees for hunting licenses 
are $50 for a citizen of the United States and $100 for a citizen of a foreign 
country. 

Shipping licenses.—Each hunting license held by a nonresident entitles the 
holder without further charge to ship a certain limited number of animals or 
trophies from Alaska, but no moose unless killed north of 62°. For moose 
killed south of 62° a special shipping permit and $150 license fee are required. 

Neither residents nor nonresidents are permitted to ship game animals or 
trophies which have been bought or are intended for sale. 

Residents of Alaska are forbidden to ship heads or trophies without first 
obtaining a shipping license from the governor of Alaska, for which fees are 
charged entitling the holder to ship as follows: Forty dollars—1 moose, killed 
north of 62°, 4 deer, 2 caribou, 2 sheep, 2 goats, 2 brown bears. Ten dollars— 
1 caribou or 1 sheep. Five dollars—1 goat or 1 deer, or 1 brown bear. 

Applications for shipping licenses should be made to the governor, at Juneau, 
accompanied by the requisite fee, in the form of a post-office money order pay- 
able to the governor of Alaska, stating the name and address of consignee and 
port in the States through which shipment is expected to pass. 

Any person shipping any game or game trophy is required to make affidavit 
before the customs officer at port of shipment stating that he has not violated 
any provision of the game law, that the game or trophy has not been bought or 
sold, and that he is the owner of the same, and that it is not intended for sale. 

Miscellaneous.—It is unlawful for any person at any time to kill any female 
moose or any yearling moose. 

The law forbids all persons to hunt game animals with dogs; to use a shot- 
gun larger than No. 10 gauge, or any gun other than that which can be fired 
from the shoulder, or to use steam launches or any boats other than those 
propelled by oars or paddles in the pursuit of game animals or birds. 

The shipment of carcasses of moose and sheep for sale from Seward or other 
points on the Kenai Peninsula is prohibited, and no carcasses of said animals 
shall be accepted for shipment to other points in Alaska unless accompanied by 
affidavit of the owner that they were not purchased and are not intended 
for sale. 

The sale of deer carcasses in southeastern Alaska is suspended at present. 

Killing caribou on the Kenai Peninsula; killing mountain sheep in the 
eastern part of the Kenai Peninsula, east of longitude 150°; killing moose in 
southeastern ‘Alaska, south of the Lynn Canal; or killing deer on Duke, 
Gravina, Kruzof, Suemez, Zaremba, Kodiak, and Long Islands is prohibited 
until August 1, 1916. 

Penalties —Any person violating any provision of the game law is punishable 
for each offense by a fine of not more than $200 or imprisonment for not more 
than three months, or both. Any person making any false or untrue statement 
in an affidavit is punishable by the same fine or imprisonment, or both. 


Licensed guides. 


Licensed guides must be employed by persons hunting in the Kenai Penin- 
sula, and under the provisions of the Alaska game law the following rules and 
regulations have been issued by the governor of Alaska, governing the appoint- 
ment, compensation, and conduct of licensed guides: 

1. Licensed guides shall be of two classes, (1) white citizens of the United 
States, and (2) men of mixed blood leading a civilized life—Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts—all herein referred to as natives. Guides of both classes will be 
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appointed for the term of two years, unless their licenses are sooner revoked ; 
and no person will be appointed a licensed guide unless he states his intention 
of devoting the principal part of his time during the hunting season to the 
business of guiding hunting parties in the game regions of the Kenai Peninsula. 

2. Each licensed guide of the first class shall pay a license fee of $25 for the 
period for which his commission is issued or remains in effect. Each guide 
of the second class shall pay a license fee of $7.50 for the period for which his 
commission is issued or remains in effect. 

8. The compensation which each guide of the first and second classes may 
charge for his services during the hunting season shall be at the rate of not 
less than $5 nor more than $10 per day during the time he is employed: Pro- 
vided, Any guide may, in his discretion and with the full consent of the hunting 
party, enter into special arrangements whereby he shall charge for his services 
the above-named per diem rates for a minimum period of 30 days for a hunting 
trip. 

4. No licensed guide shall shoot or kill any moose or other game animal while 
engaged in conducting a hunting party. 

5. An official badge is furnished to each licensed guide, who shall surrender 
the badge to the nearest game warden whenever his term of service shall be 
terminated for any cause. 

6. Licensed guides, while appointed by the governor and held generally respon- 
sible to him, will be held accountable to the game wardens for their conduct 
while actually employed as such guides, and packers will be held responsible to 
the game wardens for their conduct while actually employed as such packers. 

7. Packers shall be appointed by the game wardens, who shall keep a register 
of their names and report such registration to the governor. The compensation 
of packers shall not exceed $3.50 per day for the period during which they are 
employed. 

8. It shall be the duty of every guide and packer to report to the nearest 
game warden, or any other officer charged with the enforcement of the game 
law, at the earliest possible moment any and all infractions of the law or the 
regulations thereunder which may have come within his observation or knowl- 
edge. 

9. Whenever a guide is employed by any person or party, such guide shall at 
the expiration of the period of time for which he is employed make a written 
statement to the nearest game warden in the district stating the number of days 
he was employed, the number of persons guided, their names, residence, and 
the number of each kind of game killed; and if nonresidents, the number of their 
license. 

Licensed guides for Kenai Peninsula. 
[Corrected to Nov. 17, 1915.] 


Name. Residence. | Appointed. 

CHAVIS SCIULZ Stee ete atn's st OP MAE a ene a ted etme emia seeeieuiee Seward....- Apr. 13,1914 
AG oa es Wee eS TEAR eae a ame Parecarg 9 tay 5 MNase SEU PO Nt ey Sg APU Rey EAS RE Ree eee Kenaic: aso. May 23,1914 
ives Ori @HICks liye erates oS eediece ciclo te hc is See hat ( Gok seat June 9,1914 
PVVar err KCaS OE See Sei pee cee eee nes caper aie e ena ea oe ears Seward..... June 20,1914 
SONI TOON. dione eeeeet 12 ee Mot eee es. oes Go e dielaihe eto Goal Maharshi dov.< Pee Do. 

VIP ORe sal CL een pe cose ee Siar it nt tee ear aane ee payne AOL See | Betlcie dove June 24,1914 
CPt aricamawersk te A... Sse Nas eats bees emia. wae se eden ewes donfancce dostaa July 9,1914 
RATIATO Wit OF Oie: Saari ieee tras 2p os 2122 Shae cretareete eR ROSE 20s, c) ay nal A Oe Kenai: 3....2 Aug. 10,1914 
HT 0d TROIS LO lteter ee = oa oe es care coe tate Ue hele elses se ees tre ae Anchorage ..| Nov. 18,1914 
ANAT OWaSLINO Map s.cs ee Speenete De AE SEE SS Soh is Sn eee Saas Bee Seward..... July 20,1914 
PENH OMAS HE SL OW 16 cere eer ene = et ieee reine a een Cin em end 2 See pe ee clare dose ae. Aug. 21,1915 
BH SS WOSOY on sistits cece t oe eee elses re ee Mere NE a BIB Be ee lalleh cet Ose. Sept. 9,1915 
Goh PU NGS hint PAYERS Ge Sa RSet Re SE | obs, ASRS Ri SRMIIERS gh Bem EEE gee mina =o at AE ers gf aa doz see. Do. 

SAGE ROSE M tema iee Cat ee tee MERC oe pee noe Ss nce S's ya ue wales oa ne ae tole area dOwaccne Sept. 17,1915 


All guides listed above are of the first class. 
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MAPS. 


Geological Survey maps.—Detailed topographic maps are sold by the United 
State Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. An index map showing areas 
mapped may be obtained from the Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. The following general maps may be purchased 
from the Director of the United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.: 

Map of Alaska, scale 1 to 5,000,000, or approximately 80 miles to the inch 
(17 by 24 inches), 20 cents. 

Map of Alaska showing distribution of mineral deposits, scale 1 to 5,000,000, 
or approximately 80 miles to the inch (17 by 24 inches), 20 cents. 

Map of Alaska, scale 1 to 1,500,000, or 23.7 miles to the inch, in 2 sheets 
(each sheet 41 by 55 inches), 80 cents. 

Land Office map—A map of Alaska prepared by the General Land Office is 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, for 25 
cents. This map measures 27 by 86 inches, is on the scale of 1 to 3,750,000, or 
60 miles to the inch, and shows the boundaries of land districts, national for- 
ests, and military and other reservations. It is not backed with cloth nor © 
mounted on rollers, nor are the vacant public lands indicated. 

Post-route map.—A map 33F by 487 inches on a scale of 1 to 2,500,000, or 

40 miles to the inch, showing the post offices and mail routes in Alaska, may 
be obtained from the Post Office Department, Washington, D. C., for 80 cents. 
Remittance should be by money order, payable to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps. 
can not be accepted. 
_ Coast charts—Charts of navigable waters, Coast Pilots, and Tide Tables 
may be purchased from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 
(catalogue free) ; papers on astronomical and magnetic work, coast pilot notes, 
ete., are published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., and 
are furnished free on application. A list of such publications will be for-: 
warded free of charge. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Anchorage: 
The Cook Inlet Pioneer (daily 
and weekly). 


Chitina : 
The Chitina Leader (weekly). 
Cordova: 
The Alaska Times (daily and 
weekly). 
Douglas: 


Douglas Island News (weekly). 
Fairbanks: 

The Alaska Citizen (weekly). 

Fairbanks Times (daily 

weekly ). 

Fairbanks Daily News-Miner. 

The Churchman (monthly). 
Iditarod: 

Iditarod Pioneer (weekly). 


and 


Juneau: 
Alaska Daily Empire. 
Daily Alaska Dispatch. 
The Alaska Sunday Morning Post: 
(weekly ). 


Ixetchikan : 
The Daily Progressive-Miner. 
The Progressive (weekly). 
Kodiak : 
Orphanage 
(monthly ). 


News Letter 


Nome: 
The Nome Daily Nugget. 
Nome Industrial Worker (daily). 
Petersburg: 
The Report (weekly). 
Ruby: 
’ The Record-Citizen (weekly). 
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Seward: Unalakleet : 
Seward Gateway (daily and Northern Light (monthly). 
weekly ). 
Valdez: 


The Alaska Evening Post (daily 
and weekly ). 
The All-Alaska Review (monthly). 


The Daily Prospector. 
The Valdez Miner (weekly). 


Skagway: Wrangell: 
The Daily Alaskan. The Wrangell Sentinel (weekly). 
Sitka: 


The Verstovian (monthly). 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


The following directory has been compiled in order to give information re- 
garding the location of Government officers in Alaska. Personal names have 
not been inserted, as it is sufficient to address each official by the designation 
which is printed in italic: 


Territorial Officers. 


Governor.*—Juneau. 

Secretary of the Territory.—Juneau. 

Treasurer of the Territory.—Juneau. 

Territorial mine inspector.—Nome. 

Commissioner of health.—The governor, ex officio, Juneau. 

Assistant health commissioners.—Division No. 1, Juneau; division No. 2, Nome; 

- division No. 3, Cordova; division No. 4, Fairbanks. 

Registrar of vital statistics —Juneau. 

President of Territorial banking board.—Juneau. 

President of board of commissioners for promotion of uniform legislation.— 
Juneau. 

Acting president of board of medical examiners.—Ketchikan. 

President of board of dental examiners.—Ketchikan. 

President of board of pharmacy.—Juneau. 

Boards of children’s guardians.—Division No. 1, Juneau; division No. 2, Nome; 
division No. 3, Valdez; division No. 4, Fairbanks. 

President of board of trustees of Alaska Pioneers’ Home.—Juneau. 

Superintendent of Territorial board for relief of destitution.—Juneau. 

Territorial road commissioners.—Division No. 1, Ketchikan; division No. 2. 
Nome; division No. 8, Valdez; division No. 4, Fairbanks. 


* 


Department of the Interior. 


ALASKAN ENGINEERING “COMMISSION . 


Chairman—Seward. 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Surveyor general.—Juneau. 
Registers and receivers.—Juneau, Nome, Fairbanks. 
Chief of field division.—Juneau. 


BUREAU OF MINES. 


Mine inspector.—Juneau. 


1Appointed by the President. 
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Assistant engineer in charge of water-power investigations.—Ketchikan. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
ALASKA SCHOOL SERVICE. 


Superintendent of the southeastern district.—Juneau. 
Superintendent of the upper Yukon district.—Tanana. 
Superintendent of the southwestern district.—Seward. 
Superintendent of the northwestern district—Nome. 
Superintendent of the western district —Unalakleet. 
School-teachers.—See list of schools on page 50. 


GAME WARDENS. 


Seward, McCarthy, Roosevelt, Fairbanks, Nome, Juneau, Hagle, Ketchikan, 
Sumdum, Rampart House. 


SUPPRESSION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Special employees.—Division No. 1, Juneau; division No. 2, Nome; division No. 
3, Valdez; division No. 4, Ruby. 
Native police officers.—EKagle. 


Department of Justice. 


DIVISION NO. 1.° 


* 


United States district judge.—Juneau. 

Clerk district court.—Juneau. 

United States attorney. Juneau. 

Assistant United States attorneys.—Juneau and Ketchikan. 

United States marshal.—Juneau. 

Deputy United States marshals.—Craig, Douglas, Haines, Juneau, Ketchikan, 
Petersburg, Sitka, Skagway, Wrangell, Yakutat. 

Special peace officers—Juneau and Metakathla. 

United States commissioners.2—Chatham, Craig, Haines, Juneau, Kake, Kasaan, 
Ketchikan, Killisnoo, Petersburg, Sitka, Skagway, Sulzer, Tenakee, Wran- 
gell, Yakutat. 


. 


DIVISION NO. 2.* 


United States district judge.—Nome. 

Clerk district court.—Nome. 

United States attorney.—Nome. 

Assistant United States attorney.—Nome. 

United States marshal.—Nome. 

Special peace officer.—St. Michael. 

Deputy United States marshals.—Candle, Council, Kiana, Nome, St. Michael, 
Teller. 

United States commissioners.2—Barrow, Bethel, Candle, Council, Kiana, Kotze- 
bue, Marshall City, Nome, Shelton, Solomon, St. Michael, Teller. 


1 For boundaries, see p. 21. 
2 Act also as judges of probate and juvenile courts and justices of the peace. 
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United States district judge—Valdez. 

Clerk district court.—Valdez. . 

United States attorney.—Valdez. 

Assistant United States attorneys.——Anchorage and Seward. 

United States marshal.—Valdez. 

Deputy United States marshals.—Anchorage, Barnenda, Chitina, Copper Center, 
Cordova, Dillingham, Knik, Kodiak, McCarthy, Naknek, Seward, Unalaska, 
Unga, Valdez. 

Special peace officer.—Iliamna. 

United States commissioners2—Chitina, Copper Center, Cordova, Dillingham, 
Ellamer, Iliamna, Katella, Kenai, Knik, Kodiak, McCarthy, Naknek, Seward, 
Susitna, Unalaska, Unga, Valdez. 


DIVISION NO. 4.7 


United States district judge.—Fairbanks. 

Clerk district court.—Fairbanks. 

United States attorney.—Fairbanks. 

Assistant United States attorneys.—Fairbanks. 

United States marshal.—Fairbanks. 

Deputy United States marshals.—Circle, Eagle, Fairbanks, Flat City, Fort Yu- 
kon, Hot Springs, Iditarod, Lake City, Nulato, Ruby, Tanana, Wiseman. 

Special peace officer—Tanana. 

United States commissioners.’—Aniak, Chatanika, Circle, Discovery, Otter, 
Eagle, Ester City, Fairbanks, Fort Gibson, Fort Yukon, Fox, Glacier City, 
Hot Springs, Iditarod, Long Nulato, Olness, Ophir, Rampart, Richardson, 
Ruby, Steel Creek, Tocotna, Wiseman. 


Treasury Department. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


Collector.—Juneau. 
Deputy collectors——Fortymile, Eagle, Nome, Ketchikan, St. Michael, Skagway, 
Unalaska, Wrangell, Kodiak, Cordova, Sulzer. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 


Deputy collectors —Juneau, Fairbanks. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
Acting assistant surgeons.—Juneau, Ketchikan, Valdez. 
Department of Commerce. 


STEAMBOAT—INSPECTION SERVICE. 


Inspectors of hulls.—Juneau and St. Michael. 
Inspectors of boilers —Juneau and St. Michael. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE—SIXTEENTH DISTRICT. 
Inspector.—Ketchikan. 


1 Wor boundaries, see p. 21. 
2 Act also as judges of probate and juvenile courts and justices of the peace. 
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BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 


Agent (salmon fisheries).—Pribilof Islands. 
Agent and caretaker (seal jfisheries).—Pribilof Islands. 
Superintendents of station.—Afognak and Yes Bay. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Magnetic observer.—Sitka. 


Department of Agriculture. 
FOREST SERVICE. 


Forest supervisor.—Ketchikan. 
Deputy forest supervisor.—Cordova. 
Forest rangers.—Juneau, Sitka, Petersburg, Craig, Anchorage. 


BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Warden in charge of the Yukon Delia Bird Reservation.—Bethel. 
WEATHER BUREAU. 


Meterological observers.—Special meteorological observers are stationed at 
the following places: Eagle, Nome, Sitka, Tanana, Valdez, Dutch Harbor, 
Kodiak, St. Paul Island. 

Cooperative observers.—Cooperative observers are located at the following 
places: Allakaket (Bettles’), Calder, Candle, Chicken, Claim No. 2 (Hagle’), 
Copper Center, Cordova, Fairbanks, Fort Liscum, Fort. Yukon, Gulkana, 
Haines, Holy Cross, Jumbo Mine (Sulzer*), Juneau, Ketchikan, Klukwan 
(via Haines)*, Knik, Loring, Passage Canal (via Valdez), Rampart, Seward, 
Shrimp Bay (Ketchikan’*), Shungnak, Skagway, Sulzer, Sunrise, Tonsina. 


STATES. RELATIONS SERVICE. 


Agricultural experiment stations.—Sitka, Kodiak, Rampart, Fairbanks. 


War Department. 


President of Alaskan Road Commission.—Valdez. _ 

Commanding officers of Army posts.——Fort William H. Seward, Fort Gibbon, 
; Fort Davis, Fort St. Michael, Fort Liscum. 

Telegraph operators.—See list of telegraph offices on page 43. 


Department of Labor. 


Immigrant inspectors.—Cordova,’ Hagle,” Fortymile,” Juneau,” Ketchikan, Nome,’ 
Skagway, St. Michael,’ Unalaska,” Wrangell.” 


1 Post-office address. 
2 Customs officer who acts as immigrant inspector. 
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BOOKS ON ALASKA. 


Below are given the titles of seven books that will be useful to persons desiring 
more detailed information regarding Alaska. These books are not distributed 
or sold by any Government officer, but they may be purchased through any book 
store or consulted at the principal libraries, many of which probably have other 
publications containing descriptions of Alaska: 


History or ALAsKaA, 1780-1885. Volume 238 of the works of Hubert Howe 


Bancroft. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co., 1886. 
Contains in considerable detail the history of the Russian occupation of Russian 
America. 


ALASKA AND ITS RESOURCES. By William H. Dall. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1870. 
Early explorations in Alaska. 
THE KLONDIKE STAMPEDE. By Tappan Adney, special correspondent of Harper’s 
Weekly in the Klondike. New York: Harper & Bros., 1900. 
A. graphic description of the journey to the Klondike and of early conditions there. 
Tue Lanp or Nome. By Lanier McKee. New York: The Grafton Press, 1902. 
Early days in Nome. 
HANDBOOK oF ALASKA. By Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S. A. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1914. 
A compendium of information regarding Alaska. 
ALASKA, AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING. By John J. Underwood. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1918. 
An attractive book describing present-day conditions in Alaska. 
TRAVELS IN ALASKA. By John Muir. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. 


Brilliant descriptions of the scenery, glaciers, and natives of southeastern Alaska 
by this great interpreter of nature. 
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